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ABSTRACT 

Intended for use by researchers, program developers, 
teacher educators, and other policysakers concerned with the 
improvement of teacher education, whether general or vocational, 
preservice or inservice, this state-of-the-art report on 
perf ormance-based teacher education (PBTE) is an attempt to analyze 
and summarize what* has happened and what is happening in the PBTE or 
competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) areua, through what tjie 
authors feel is an unbiased review cf the important contributions 
made to the PBTE moveaent by vocational educators and general 
educators. The recommendations whicfB the authors feel should happen 
as soon as possible tcr further develop and enhance the movement are 
included. The antecedents of the PBTE movement are reviewed, 
definitions important to the concept are presented, and the 
characteristics of PETE ^programs are described. There is also a 
description of rome of the most important current efforts, models, 
and projects. Five appendixes provide additional program 
descriptions, bibliographic information, and sources of additional 
information about PBTI. 
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• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 
Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs \ 



FOREWORD 



This state-of-the-art report on performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) is an attempt to analyze and summarize what has 
happened and what is happening in the PBTE or CBTE are^a. We . 
have also- offered ten recommendations about what should happen as 
soon as possible to further develop and enhance the movement. 

* The report presents what we feel is aa unbiased review of 
the important contributions made to the PBTE movement by voca- 
tional educators and general educators. It is -our feeling that 
both groups of educators have been involved in significant 
research, developmental, and operational efforts and that both 
groups can benefit from knowing more about what the other has 
done. 

The antecedents of the PBTE movement are reviewed, defini- 
tions important to the concept are presented, and the characteris- 
tics of PBTE programs are described. Th^efe is also a description- 
of some of the most important current efforts, models, and proj- 
ects. Five appendices provide additional program descriptions, 
bibliographic information, and sources of additional information 
about PBTE. 

We hope that this report will be useful to researchers, pro- 
' gram developers, teacher educators, educational administrators, 
and other policy makers and leaders who are concerned with the 
improvement of teacher education, whether general or vocational, 
preservice or inservice. Our ultimate goal is the improvement 
of instruction for students at all levels so that they will be 
better prepared to live and work in our ever-changing soodety. 

Many persons have contributed significantly to the initial 
development and the revision of this state-of-the-art report on 
PBTE. Special recognition is extended to Robert E. Norton, 
Associate Program Director for Professional Development in Voca- 
tional Education, for his extensive review of the literature and 
for his efforts in writing this report. He also served as Proj- 
ect Director of the 1975-1976 National Institute for Performance- 
Based Teacher Education, of which this report is one product. 
Special thanks are due Lois Harrington, Program Assistant, for 
her review and analysis of the literature and for her valuable 
help in writing and editing the report; and to Janet Gill, Gradu- 
ate Research Associate, for her extensive document search efforts 
^md other assistance in preparing the report. Acknowledgement is 
also qiven to James B. Hamilton, Program Director for Profes- 
sional Development in Vocational Education, for his guidance and 
administrative assistance in preparing this document. 
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Finally, appreciation is extended to all persons (site coor- 
dinators, assistant coordinators, and state c a ducat ion r agency 
representatives) from the ton participating^ institutions a-nd 
states in the 1975-1976 National Institute '"for Performance-Based 
Teacher Education who provided valuable feedback on the prelimi- 
nary version of this report. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This publication has been prepared in recognition of the 
need for a comprehensive document that summarizes, in a fair and 
insiqhtful manner, the state of the art regarding Performance- 
Based Teacher Education (PBTE), or Competency-Based Teacher Edu- 
cation (CBTE) as some prefer. Past reports on PBTE by Elam 
(1971), and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Lducation (AACTK) (1974) have been excellent and have made major 
contributions t<; the profession. Others such as Schmieder and 
f;ric (1973) and Houston 01974) have also prepared state-of-the- 
scene and similar reports that 'have contributed much to the 
movement toward PBTL and improved teacher educatiQn programs. 
One deficiency of some of the state-of-the-art, reports , however, 
which we hope this publication rectifies, has been the intentional 
or unintentional omission of descriptions of significant PBTE 
efforts by vocational educators. Perhaps because most of these 
efforts were not federally funded, and hence, did not receive as 
much national visibility, they have been either ignored or only 
briefly mentioned in passing in some reports*. However, the fact 
is that many vocational educators, and personnel at one national 
research and development center have been very much involved in 
researching the competencies needed by vocational teachers and 
administrators, and very active in the development of materials 
and programs that reflect these* concepts . 

The research conducted by Beamer (1956), Walsh (1958), Craw- 
ford f 1367) , Half in, and Courtney (1971), and Cotrell (1971 a,b 
and 1972 a,b,c) is representative of the early research efforts 
aimed at identifyinq the competencies important to vocational 
teachers. Significant efforts by vocational educators to develop 
cumcular materials th5t incorporate the concepts and philosophy 
oi PBTE have, boon undertaken by such insti ti tutions as The Center 
for Vocational Education, Wayne State University/ University of 
Minnesota, and Illinois State University. 

Wo are pleased that funding of the National Inrtitute for 
Perf ormance-Based Teacher Education by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (USub) permits us the opportunity to prepare this report as 
part of the authorized scope of work for the Institute. We, the 
Institute staff, have accepted the challenge -in recognition of 
the potential contribution such a report can make to the profes- 
sion. We prepare this report in hopes that it will not only 
summarize what has happened and what is happening, but that it 
will also give some direction to future PBTE research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination efforts. th the goal of helping to 
*- improve teacher education programs »i mind, we have in this 
report sought to: 

1. Summarize and clarify the key concepts and terminology 
associated with the- movement ; 

2. Summarize the major advantages and limitations of the 
PBTE approach; * ^ 
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3. Describe a sampling of the major of torts, models, and 
projects in PBTE in both general and vocational teacher 
education; and - 

4. Present some recommendations with regard to further PBTE 
research and development needs and with regard to proce- 
dures that will help ensure the successful implementation 
df future PBTE programs . 

This report is not intended to be a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of everything that has occurred. in general and vocational 
education under the rubric of PBTE . Such a report would require 
several years to compile, several volumes to publish, and more 
time to read than most persons, have available. Hence, we make no 
claim to having exhaustively (Jocumeoted the whole of the PBTE 
inovenent . An extensive, but still quite selective, bibliography 
has been prepared and included in the .Appendix 4 for the reader who 
wishes to pursue the topic further. We have attempted, however, 
to present throuuh careful selection, a fair sampling and summary 
of what has happened and is happening with regard to PBTE in both 
general education and vocational education. Tf we have erred in 
the selection of items included and excluded, it perhaps has been 
on the side of excluding too many of the excellent efforts 
occurring in the general education area and including more than a 
proportionate number of the activities underway in vocational 
education. As mentioned earlier, we feel too little has been 
reported in the past relative to the efforts of vocational educa- 
tors, and this we have tried to correct* At the same time, we 
have also bepri careful to make appropriate reference to some of 
the many events occurring in general education. We all, as edu- 
cators, have the most to gain by learning from one e^nother regard- 
less' of our backgrounds (or special areas of interests), by work- 
ing together to cooperatively develop the best teacher education 
programs possible. 

O u r Perspect ive 

We feel the reader should understand our particular frame of 
reference as this report is read, as it has undoubtedly influenced 
the way in which the report has been prepared. Since 1969, staff 
on the PBTE curricular program at The Center for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio, have been involved in the identification 
of professional vocational teacher competencies and the develop- 
ment of modular materials to deliver on these competencies. 
Based on our experience in these efforts, we view PBTE, and the 
approaches and philosophies inherent in its concepts, as offering 
tremendous potential for the improvement of teacher education pro- 
grams at all levels and in all areas of vocational and general 
education. We feel some good and some excellent research, devel- 
opment, and implementation work already has been done by PBTE pro* 
gram developers. Unfortunately, a considerable number of low 
quality, superficial, hurry-up ar^| get-thc- job done efforts hnve 
also been launched, especially where mandates have Nen -involved. 

Perhaps because we are heavily influenced by, our R&D hack- 
grounds and experience, we recommend a thoughtful and well-planned 
approach to the development a'nd implementation of PBTE programs 



and materials cvt'n though it , requires more time. It is our strong 
conviction that ciroful research, study, plannmq, and development 
should preooi!«\ whenever possible, the implements tion of PBTE uro- 
grams. , We also fjrmlv believe that while PIVTV holds iruch promisg 
as a reform movement to improve toucher education, it is one prom- 
ising approach, and not the or.ly one. Before PBTh can be recom- 
mended as the host apyr«>ach for any qi yen • s i t uat ion , much addi- 
tional research, development , and* proqram evaHia^ion w.ork is 
noc( srary . 

We wr^u Id iist> h is t* :i t o add t ha < we do not w i sh to j 01 h 
th^ c e who ire aos< lute critics of our current teacher education 
pro^ra^s. While I h*'-rc is much that needs i mpr^Vt ment , most qen- 
ori- and vec iti «naJ teacher education proarams have long souqht 
to prepare competent professionals and those involved have worked 
hard to ensure such. Hence, while there art 1 weaknesses that need 
to he eliminated, there are also many strengths that need to be 
rccnun: z^d and built up:>n „ We view the PBTL movement as an oppor- 
tunity to do just" that: minimize the current weaknesses and build 
upon the strenuths already present . It is an opportunity for 
sel f -examma t ion and self-renewal in liqht of the current needs 
of our ever-chanq mq society. „it is also an ^opportunity to be 
more precise about the goals and objectives of teacher education, 
f o design hetrter p'roqrams and materials for helping" our students 
achieve them, and, finally, to strive- for qrcater objectivity in 
the assessment of their achievement. 

Audience f " . 

This report is prepared for all who are concerned about, and 
interested in, inprovinu the pro f essional development of teachers 
-for -ur schools. This qroup includes the qeneral public, parents, 
members of boards of education, employe* s, employees, leqislatqrs, 
qovernment leaders, and educators. It is especially written for 
those prc3f essional teachers, counselors , administrators , super - 
visors, teacher oducarors, and state department of education 
personnel --who are most directly involved in, and concerned with, 
the improvement 'of vocational and qeneral education for our youth 
and adults. Wo hcpe*it will stimulate all who read it to take ' 
whatever action they deem appropriate, from their perspective, 
toward the improvement of teacher education. 



ANTECEDENTS OF THE PBTE MOVEMENT 

Ttu* Need for Cha nge . . 

In December 1971, Hlam, a in the first widely acknowledged 
state-of-the-art report on PBTE, stated that "Performance-based 
teacher education in the United States at the Beginning of the 
seventies is by no means a full-fledged movement (E 1 am / 1971/ 
p. 1)." Now, less than five years later, it seems appropriate to 
/characterize the movement as close to that: a widespread movement 
by many institutions in many states to reform and improve teacher 
education through the development and implementation of PETE pro- 
grams: 

What, has brought about the need for change, . especially change 
of such magnitude?- First, it should be .reiterated that there is 
i.mch t° commend in what -already has been done in most of our . ' 
teacher education programs by large numbers of higJjkLy competent 
and dedicated professionals. There is also wide recognition, 
however, among fehe^same group of professionals that' there is room 
for improvement. Few professionals are ever really satisfied, 
with the status quo; hence, they are constantly in search of new 
and'bettar ways of achieving their goals. Such is the case with 
prof essiona^educators , be they teachers, counselors, administra- 
tors, or research and development specialists. 

♦ Let us consider some of the characteristics of most tradi- 
tional teacher education programs that suggest a need for (Change* 
Most teacher education programs, general and vocational, havf 
historically been based on time and credit hours rather than 
competency- or performance-based* Students were certif ied N after 
completing a certain number of professional education courses'/ 
spread out over one or more semesters or quarters of college* In 
many cases, inadequate attention has been given to diagnosing the 
level of ability ajid the ^specific needs of students entering the 
pVogram. In some cases this has been 0t least partly due to the 
fact that these students were all* going^ to be enrolled in thte 
same, required courses anyway. Courses offered to otfr students have 
often been Wly vaguely described in paragraphs prepared for 
inclusion in the col lege* catalog - In .recent years./ because of 
the emphasis on behavi6ral objectives, nore at£cntipn has been 
given to statinq the 'general qoals and/or objectives of many 
teacher education courses. 

The student teaching experience has probably been the greatest 
strength of traditional teacher preparation programs because this 
provided students with actual field experience with pupils. -A 
shortcoming of many student teaching programs, however, has been 
the frequent failure to provide adequate structure and purpose 
for the experience, and/or to g^pvide adequate guidance during 
and after the student teaching^ experience. Seldom have coop- 
orating teacher received training for choir responsibilities or 
been given oth tharv highly subjective criteria for evaluating 



the performance of students under their supervision.. Furthermore, 
the assessment of student performance has bt-^t/ almost ent-irely 
norm-referenced. Most traditional programs have' considered a stu- 
dent's grade-point* averagc--<5e:iorally derived on the basis of a 
few written exams, 'term papers, and perhaps a' few sub jeet iva^fceld 
observations — as tne basis f c r assessment. Few traditional H*v- 
qrams have specified and made public in advance what prospective 
teachers, were expected- to' be able to accomplish. Nor have they 
specified very objectively, the criteria to be used to assess the 
teacner's actual performance in .school situations/ That there is" 
need for change and improvement in. many of our teacher education 
practices seems self-evident in light of wji.it wo already know 
about the feachinu a"nd learning process. 

ImpL't us fo i chan ge Toward PBTF 

In 1957, Russia launched Sputnik I. 'The factVthivt the 
Russians boat the U.S. into £paco aroused the roncftns of many 
Americans who began to seriously doubt ^the quality of our educa- * 
tion system. Consequently, the f-deraf government began s-o alio-, 
cate" fioney for experimental programs in education. People 'began 
to inquire about what was going on in our schools and began to 
question many c/ the procedures and methods* that wefc being -uti- 
lized. The national spotlight was turned on apparent weaknesses 
in the educational system and the dangers those weaknesses posed 
to the nation's prestige and its defence efforts. One result Wris 
passage of the^ National Defense education Act of *1958 which pro- 
vided support for greatly expandinq the development ,of area voca- 
tional education programs. Its major purpose was the training of 
"highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations requiring'' 
scientific knowl edae . . . in fields necessarv -for the national* .* 
.defense . " , 

As the 1960 f s approached, educatots be'gan experimenting with 
programmed instruction, performance objectives, and the multi- 
media approach'. WhLle education was becoming more sophisticated 
with the new resources made available for teaching by our pros- 
pering economy and expanded technical know-how, concern about 
our educational system continued. Increasing numbers of' students 
were dropping out of school and increasing ntimber^ of graduates 
wore unable to obtain and maintain successful employment at a 
time* when there was a desperate shortage of technical personnel.* 
In response to these concerns, President John F. Kennedy appointed 
a national panel of consultants that was charged with the task of 
reviewing and evaluating current vocational programs and legis- 
lation, and with making recommendations for improving them. The 
panel issued a report'Mn November 1 962 which led to the enactment 
of The Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

That act, and the Amendments of 1%8 which later followed, 
had great impact on our public educational system. Supported 
by broadened conceptions of work, by greatly increased appropria- 
tions, and by strong support for the construction and .ope: it ion 
of area vocational schools, vocifional educat ion was to* experience 
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\ previously .r pr oeedent ed qrowth. -\ i r ni« i with thLS c^rowth was 
t he rap i d 1 y *u xpand i nq nec'd 1 fnr at J 1 t loim 1 and bcV tor prepared 

t .MChtTS . " - 

Var t >» ■ snrU' Lire, (Vtujress also {. assed^ the 1 H^qhcr Education 
J'^fi I it u:t'; Av t at ]9f>'. This" icv^islat Lun qav\e special recognition 
th lrK'jrtdiicp of pY>sJ,-be # c* aid^ry education by eaxnVarkmq funds 
t'? tru* .Yn.UtUf.'tion of underqradua to facilities. Amonq .other ' 
thi'MF, thi 13 act rocoanized the -need and % pro^ ldcd fiynds for the 
i . y* ' i\ o^est «>: :.nv;r ( ir,s ior t ho, odu-. 1 1 i on r>t irachCrs. * 

uthi ! ruiTii! lrjnt events were to occur in Lhe N 1960's which - 

w -.J i also nelp lav," the 'jroundwork ' at f p<t f - »r/i.inc- -based teacher 

a 1 it . oa . Pr<awna on the ear 1 1 e">* N of for t s T.f ' Pa iph W\ Tyler, who 

• } < t.;-s: i»j Oy.iiU'Uiori procedure wnoi i.-by • student s would be asked 

t> e-rtor- i« ti "it statou m beh»vior_iL teims, the work of 

*** i • t if M'«»»^» in I others cn prasd r:ina u.st rurt lonal objectives was 

*■ - n.e*e i 1 r.. t i * » " 1 l^pa^t f'ti "_>ai < d ic.it i <>n ;.«n n nr.? . The* work ol 

i* • * 

v *< !'( lihijt > ( J 9 0 1 ) , i i'/s/.utsi ' 1 •« /■ , ad At* merman and 

If-: j r, ? n o.vuiMtionul -an.* task ual r si^ techniques and 

..r*>*"» hn»*s w k- *ii'V *o influence tno de^a lot ;^ nt r>t future edu'ta- ; 

t lonal ; rj'":rn n, s . ! a 1 k of tnv :ie». :oi aect '.mi ibilirty beqan and a 

i 1 !' f*n* ^,'»' l '~ uaf f u la.i^ce c«/nf*racl i n : , x r i v. Inch industry coir 

_._ ^ f . r a / 1 e j V; : n ^ c h* . *M s y s t en:; f o r o d * 1 c a i e n a 1 Services, c ororno n c e d . 

Ihr r, u\ ihcaP t 'a L9ia^'s, otiKT.s were ,iiou fxi-russina their con- 
■a. i r ab-sat f :;c ;-ast'^ and r, i , ' , .,!a...s beina u:_ : ed to prep^t 1 
♦oicher^. Kt rri» l (f9C3), Conari* ! i } # and others identified 
ica-a r^ i^ sb/ rt-cn^injy associated with tx adi tion.^l teacher educa- 
• - Men pro o i;-«s. '1 h* »se • ahor tcoipj. pa s included, bi.it were not limited 
" f i , *-hc \ ,ct tnat (\) proqrams v:or^ not bar.ed upon the actual 
At^rk rrqr.u rcra^n t.a ot f_eachera^ ill) ins t laict l an was not being- 
^ itl« -red pea ^hc needs ot ind j v i dual s , aid h) tajucational 
r l!t.; - !T, ies werta/v»t beiuq "-.y stonmt ic:«; 1 I y evaluit*:d. In a study' 
*-.)r.du-:tf»(] by tb«;\ Vat i^na 1 ' lucat ion Assooiat ion f 19 6 7) , ^teachers 
/.'Off askt. : * ■ ciJ^jtr' th uadu*r u'adu j t * .tacho;' preparation. 
t \\\.\\ irt. '"»r d 1 1. i to'thp . rrsulfs', tha i i t • ■« hmcaj subioct- 

r.t »?r pit. 1 1 i or, j ^f^b- f.cma a i • in^'it-ion wen* considered ade- 
* ; u * ' , Hie . r p r c> f • > |, a i on .'i 1 o d • : c : 1 1 on ( d pv o ! t *pb t T t t of t e * i c h i nu 
ak;!lF) v folt to bo loo:' than aderjua t * 

Awa: * 'd -:hc ;»uolic _a ;a a aid aissuti* 1 ! iction witn educa- 
^l'-nii pio^M u-.a^ Conqrei^a aq i i t: i-nadtd IiMif»J>tion desiqned to 
} nj i :* heavily on Anion ca 1 ^ p^i; < «c cdnca 1 1 on * 1 ayafwtu Most 
;:' t.jiilc was passauo c^f Tno f'leri-n!. irv and aVcondarv IVlucation 
• Act 'F.SPA) 1965, r)ftr-»n desciibol as^an fM^nih*u^ aid to education 

till, TitJo IV td this act provided funds f n.r research and 
*i • 1 O o i activities' v;hich coul^l benefit education, includinq 
t * • jchei- vuueat l ^n . Included and^r this MtJo of the FSEA bill 
^ war. *■ fie creation of federally L-'.'ppur * ed r^aipnal pducatuon 

i ib. i t i f r v i or . 

In l* 4 u^^ ISO! 1 '; r. itional ( - nicr t-a Pdu» -a t i ana 1 Research 
'fund* 1 *! f«n institutions to Ueq i n resnarrh and development activ- 
ities under a prour known as the t'ompreh' ujs i ve rlementary 
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" Mcher I-ducqtic-n Models. Ln^thc n quest for pnn/^jls that was 
issued to solicit appl icatioTis, spent cations called fgr-the 
development" of olGincntaiy toucher education models that would 
include the use of .boTiavio^Al objectives and systems analysis. 
These ton models representee! a, maior thrust^hy USOb to develop > 
improved programs of teacher education. The. model programs-, 
thouuh developed specifically f 4^r the education of elementary^ 
teachers, have had an enormous irooact on the wjiolo of teacher 
edue it son .** *Many oduc^ors consider this effort to be t'he crucial 
turhmq eo ; at toward perf enhance 1 -! ased educat ton. N. 

• ;iVo other important movements of the 19(0"s should also be \ 
r^ Vl m orient for some of t ho- i nip*" 1 ! us i or ^ciuca t i ona ] change. 
Ptutent.- cr 1 earn:. uses across. the nation were restless. Detnon- 
sfrati<>;.s tMnin-Gt our involvement m Vietnam wore frequent and 
sonotir.es violent. Students were concerned .about more than a war 
• -juest l'^nabl e merit; triey wor" cryi nu* out: for educational „ 
f,^, ;r us .t: v V t»! 1 . * 'Tte of those desired reforms was the demand for 
":^re j rid i^-i dun i izati>\n of instruct ion—for instruction that was 
reUvmt to ttvir individual" needs rather th.m the needs of a ' m 
mythical naiority. According to rmpolliton ahd Ti nch . ( 1971 ) , 
mdividuaii :^d in^fr?,' * + i on , Ioim a par.t of education rhetoric, 
heuua re aain m a r t 1 t al* [ ror : rion^ 1 in the later I9f»0's and -early 
i ; i70's. \ * 

• , v ^ l 

At _ibi»i:* the s it.*' time, "l,oss>nqer ll c )70) lave birth and f 
leadership to, t ho- account abid i ty movement.. His book, b v-ery Kid 
A Winner:' Account ibi I i ty in * Pd ucarion , sparked renewed interest 
i *n "eva 1 ua *- iruT"f h^ on t cymes' 'and effectiveness of our public educa- 

ional pioqra:;s." The accountability movement coincided with <a 
taxpaVor 5»' revolt itub i popular demand to apply business methods 
. *Jm oos t-eM fvt \ veness to educat ion. The shor teominqs of education 
identified in the 1960'e, the behavioral objectives movement, the 
increased interest in individualized instruction, and' the -account- 
utility movement reflected the many needs of education which could 
bo par tiail j> !ultilled by a new prourarn called performance-based 
to ichor edueqJLien. 

The left's w.is, to brinq" still additional chanqo and innova- 
tion in educat iur^ The- ionand for more individualized and flexi- 
ble oroqrams led to the introduction of the open or informal 
classroom concert, especially ate the elemontury level. Schools 
were responding to *-he whole-child concept by uivmq additional* 
attontum. to .values clarification and psychological education. 
Students wanted net only a qroater voice in the development of 
educational programs, but mor<£? responsibility a meeting their 
own .needs. The career education movement brouuht increased 
demands for relevance ancl qav- increased emphasis to the^ id.oa ot 
education as a iifo-lonu; process. ti introduce! i riew sense of 
purposp . nto education. 

I n : he par ly i • s , deci easi n i sehoo i .-m' > 1 1 nv »rits suddenly 
resulted in r.n o:m -rsypply ot toaelvrs in many sub iect-matter 
fields. School boards and school ndnu ni st r at < as beqan to be more 



selective, seeking in "most cases to hire only, the most competent 
teachers available. This increased •concern for competent teachers 
led to public demands for more reJevance m toacher preparation 
programs and in some states, such as Washington and New York, to 
the establishment of consortiums in which local edupators (through 
their professional associations), teacher educators, and state 
department of education personnel united in efforts to plan the 
development and implementation of performance or competency-based 
pt drams. By 1972 (Schmieder and McNooly, 1975), 17 states had 
mandated the performance-based approach as a new or alternative 
system for teacher education and certification, and 15 others 
were considering similar action. At the same time in other states, 
many colleqcs and unit/ersi ties began research and .development 
ofcforts in the area of performance-based teacher Qducation* The 
nned had been 'established. and extensive work toward the improve- 
ment of qeneral and vocational teacher education programs was - 
underway. , 
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IMPORTANT DEFINITIONS 



A total publication could be devoted to a discussion of the 
terminology associated with the PBTE movement (Ether, 19 74) , but 
such is not deemed appropriate for a state-ot- the-art report. 
Rather, a few key terms have been selected which are fundamental 
to understanding the movement and the language associated with 
it. Fortunately, there is considerable agreement on most of the 
terms and phrases used to describe and characterize the important 
concepts and components of PBTF] programs. 

The greatest area of disagreement exists over the merits of 
the two, phrases " per f ormancQ-based teacher education". (PBTE) and 
"competency-based teacher education" (CBTE) . To present two con- 
cise discu&SLons of this issue, a section of the AACTE ' s PBTE 
Project Committee's report (1974) is first cited in full* Their 
position statement is followed by one developed by Houston (1972)* 
Please note their similarity. 

PBTE Versus CBTL 



Cr nsiderable energy has b^en . consumed— some within 
the councils ol the AACT>: Committee — in arguing thh 
relative merits* o! the pnrases 'performance-based' 
teacher education* arid ' competency-based teacher educa- 
tion*'* Some proponents of CBTE apparently believe the 
word 1 performance, • with its connotation of physical 
activity, minimizes the importance of professional 
knowledge and the conceptualization and planning which 
may not be visible when a teacher 'performs 1 in the 
classroom. They believe the term 'performance 1 is too 
narrow, that it may encourage mimicry and superficial 
role-playing rather than the solid professional insight 
and ability whioh enable a^ggoed teacher to cope with 
novel situations. 

Proponents of PBTE counter that for many persons 
the term 'competency' connotes emphasis upon knowledge 
rather than practice and hence is likewise too narrow. 
They feel that the current movement is in significant 
part a reaction against programs which turned out. 
teachers who were competent in the sense that they 
could make high scores on National Teacher Examinations 
or dp well on master's degree orals but could not in 
fact perform well in the practical teaching situation. 
They feel f urther that emphasiq upon identi f icat ion . of 
speoific competencies leads tc artificial fragmentation 
of the teaching process «and to a 'checking off of 
competencies which is little improvement over credit- 
count inq . 

This conflict may be reconciled, the Committee 
believes, by recognizing that if one is pressed to 
define his terms, both concepts are necessary. Those 

1 1 
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who prefer PBTE do not claim that teacher education 
should be based on just any performance but on compe- 
tent performance. 'Competence' is understood, taken 
for granted. PBTE really means (C)PBTE. Likewise/ 
thofee who prefer CBTE are not talking about competence 
in a limited pedantic sense but about competence in 
teaching performance. In this case 'performance 1 is 
understood, taken for granted. CBTE really means 
C(P)BTE. Both concepts are necessary. 

The AACTE Committee decided to -stay with its 
original title, largely for reasons of convenience and 
because it sa*w no compelling reason to change. If is 
perfectly happy if anyone else wishes to use the term 
CBTE wnere it uses PBTE and considers the terms inter- 
changeable within th$ context of its work (AACTE, 1974, 
pp. 10-11) . 



Performance or Competence 



As one talks to proponents of competency-based and 
performance-based teacher education terminology, it 
becomes abundantly clear that they refer to the same 
movement. Advocates of performance-based terminology 
refer to the way in which teachers dowonst rate teaching 
know I edge and skills. That demonstration is observable 
Hand their objectives are to 'write,' 'do,' 'describe;' 
not 'understand '- or 'perceive' vhich are nonobservable) . 
Furthtor, performance reminds \is that knowledge of 
content an3 teaching strategies is not sufficient in 
teaching — cfvert action is important. 

Competency-^ased emphasizes a minimum standard ; it 
adds criterion'- /els, value orientations, and quality 
to the definition of the movement. While competency 
advocates note three levels for criteria— cognitive , 
performance, and consequence — they press for the latter 
as the most significant measure of ef f ect^veness . 
Performance advocates, also recognizing consequence as 
the ultimate test of an individual's effectiveness, 
point out that many intervening variables affect 
results (pupil ability , interest, motivation, avail- 
ability of resources). They stress that our present 
understanding or these variables and our inability to 
control them adequately in field settinqs preclude con- 
- sequence objectives as realistic requirements. Thus, 
objectives requiring performance become the major ones 
in a teacher preparation program, and performance-based 
is more descriptive as a generic name for this movement. 

Both pqr formance-based and competency-based express 
important elements of the movement — one focusing on objec 
tives, the other on criteria. Both are useful, 1 not 
conflicting (Houston, 1972, pp. 25-26). 
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, L-.taft at The Center "onrui inr." positKnu- IaAi/TE and 

iloustcn) . Mlh^ vi!; 'he ]no c*--nt . -r ri'dulos ar'- railed PBTE modules 
since they yt.r^s ; e^r f or^anr^ i an actual school situation, they 
could Hist as *\isily ho called (_VTL modules since they are based 
on idonv-ififd f \iclv.*r oomnotonci'-.-? and students must achieve a 
niniean level o*" ro.^j I'tnncv basin] on snocit ind criteria. 

Competency 

r r a j » i - ^--r 1 . < „ » ^'K.;- > J ,v- o -f > t» «!C i es without 

i^ill / 'ic'uu'f'.! waa? >- ruf.px. ;,_ if!r.r\-. * ho r«\h^:i for this is 

thit a f:ur'ti»-t..njv is a- m oara* uifrenant way.*. Norton and 

'. i m na 1 9 : > ! d c 1 j no ; ^ • r .;• t : - 4 _- t v. ^ r\ - *on» a a J wa * r as f o 1 Lows : 

^ rVl'S '"mc^ i i ^ « r s t e av n L^verueri i o r : h** know i i dq* • , sk.il Is , arid 

\ t t it 4 jos i ^ | , :r »d **o p-t forf i ji'.vn ta-k. H Th^ key aspect of % 

'Iu-j and Mo-^t other d- '"imtions o r competency , i s th^ recognition 

f h 1 1 1 j 1 1 throe 1 « »a r n i n « i dorr, i } r - - 1 i : o a :" f * e t i v** f t h e c o q n 1 1 i ve , . * 

vi.l the :>sy*! r'^lof—K" mv^l'/"". In th i .«'„ .St , ^'v could rc- 

f'--r o a M.ijm*. b in; C'^ootep' .* .i oa*a . o. 1 i »~ lev^l in a par- 

.~ , . , _ *• - — — » f 

t i c u 1 i r skill. 

htw^vc, V'O'i'-i toner 1 ' is a I ;^ • r ;o u?:"^ u i to aesionate tho 
sKiiL- or i >- : * ~ o mane ■ -d-iO" nt i ; hi oh r <\zv\ th>- b r *sis of instruction* 
For example, Tru* *- 1 en t" r 1 s P_ r5 TL itxkjuI^s a«re based on 384 identified 
professional ; *e r f o r n- 1 n c« • «-. 1 oino j ; i j ( o v " cc m r ie 1 e n e 1 * _» s ) « 

An i3'\n; lorol source of oon ,M si«*aa is that however the term 
'compotenrv is de*-:r»e.i, it" is oite-n Miudcir a; to what level of 
comp»aton.cv a r u^ino discussed: sarvival sk ills, boq Lnninq-level 
•corpr t it.c * , ' * r til competencies reeded hy seasoned teachers. 

'I h i - n ^ ; n* 1 * b« » an ^ro^j of for^usi^n, however, as lonq as 
»opv is#cirofal *:..'t_errjine how o- -ii.pc t«: ncy is dc-finou and what 
level of c»rpf L-a.i'y to ur.dorstcor] irs any discussion concerninq 

" i i]r 

"o j'j]» ,c , r ■ • c -i us ► ■ f ■ * '*» i ; a 'T ' i p>- a a i-: 4 " 1 1 •-. y f 1 ' * * m r in tor f^s o f 
in d i v i daa 1 1 r-j tio:: and srl >LdCln"i, ai^ froquontiy Lhe main basis 
for instruction in ?HT}'. proqrjpv.;. Then- is practically no aqree- 
rent, ".ov/'-v^r^ as ta» what really constitutes a nodule. - Typically, 
a module is a printed instructional for. learning) package con- 
taining a rationalt-, prt T-qu i s i f t ^bieativ^s, strategies, re- 
sources, and criteria f«jsts. However, modules vary widely in form # 
lenath, and scope fron. [Toqr'aui to uroqram, Fop/ 1 "consist of a one 
or two paqe outline whil^ other.- arr com? iroh^ns i vo , self-contained 
instructional pa.^ancs of fifty r »r r^or^ paq»v «»ach (TJorton and 
Iluanq, 19 7S) . " 

Tha ^ v* v notion of JMTh ir-ulos an • ;• ;a ? -a ' i a'ea of what the 
sfUt'ient is to be abb' to L k>. ':ht t»rn-hasir is on aehievino 
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objective?, rather than on completing a specified number cf learning 
activities. The objectives are stated in advance, described in 
explicit and measurable terms , and made known to the student in 
advance of instruction. Houston (1972; states that three types of 
objectives are pivotal in per formaneo-basod proqrams: cognitive, 
performance, and consequence objectives-. 

Cognitive Objec t i ves . — the le^rn^r 1S expected to demonstrate 
^^wTedqe" and Intellectual abi li ties. 

Per 1 ormance Objectives . — Lhr learner is expected to be able 
to do somo'thing as opposed to sir;,ply knowing something. 
WhiTe knowl*>dqo j s required to know how to' perform correctly, 
- emphasis is on observable behavior. v 

Conse'iur^re Objectives, — the learner is expacted to brin^ 
abouF chan<^~in HihiJrs . In or do r t o f ma I ly asses s a 
teacher's ability to Ueaeh , the achievement of his/her pupils 
is examined (Houston , 19 72, p . r >) . 

Other obieef ives frequent I y< associated with performance-based 

programs include: 

Affective ob j e c t i \ cs . — t hos^ objectives which describe the 
hunian' Tat Fit ado^Thot are important to one's behavior in edu- # 
national settings (values, feeiinus, appreciations, and in- 
terests towaiJ ideas, people, and things) which the learner 
is expected to exhibit- ** 

Hi-iafc 1 inq Ob jective s . — those objectives which describe the 
know Ye Jqe~r~sk x jTs7~aml attitudes which the learner must 
attain at somp Ln* ermediatc point if he/she is to achieve the 

t e rn i na 1 ob j e c t. i ve . 

Terminal Ob looM ves . thos»j objectives which state what the 
TVar'ncr is' "xpeeted to be aule to do at the end of instruc- 
tion. Thev specify the conditions under which performance 
if* *o r )rcur and- the level of performance expected. 

M/inv ethe* tcr^ (ne^-ds ay :;**::?»riont , feedback, personalised 
instruction, individualized ms* auction , etc.) are also commonly 
used in the PB7E literature. For iefinitLons of these and other 
terms, the reader is referred *o Sehmied^r fl°73) and Ether (1974). 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PBTE PROGRAMS 



The most widely cited l^st of PBTE program characteristics 
is undoubtedly the list of "Essential Elements/ 1 "Implied Charac- 
teristics," and "Related and Desirable Characteristics" prepared 
by Elam for the 1971 AACTE report. The report stated that the 
essential elements are "generic" and that "only professional 
training programs that include all of them fall within the AACTE 
Committee's definition of PBTE (Elam, 1971, p. 7)." These gener- 
ic elements, along with lists of t.he implied, and related/ 
desirable elements, are presented in the diagram on p. 17 in 
abbreviated form. For a detailed discussion of these important 
characteristics, the reader is referred to the Eiam report- 
In 1974, AACTE published an update of its 1971 report {AACTE, 
1914) . Included in the 1974 report as Appendix A is a revised 
listing of the "Essential Defining Chara^ tori s t icr <j>f PBTE" as 
viewed by the AACTE Committee. The revised iisting/is presented 
in full on pp. lfi-20 for comparison purposes with the 1971 list. ■ 
The differences in the two listings are highlighted by the use 
italics. 

The 19 74 report got_, on to say that "the Committee's concep- / 
tion of PBTE has not changed in any significant respect (AACTE, 
1974, p. 7)" since the publication of its 1971 report. However, 
because of the definitional problems that the Committee feels 
still exist, it chose in the 1974 report to "aoproach the charac- 
terization of PBTE in a somewhat different manner (p. 7)." 



The question may reasonably be asked, 'How does 
the Committer's conception of the meaninq and implica- 
tions of PBTE differ in 1973 from what is was in 1971 
when the Elam report was prepared?' 'In three respects: 

1- The Committee would now say that the use of modules 
is not a necessary, defining characteristic of PBTE 
programs but simply a practice commonly followed in 
order to facilitate adaptation of instruction to 
individual needs and abilities; It often helps 
materially to avoi'd a rigidly tine-based instruc- 
tional design. 

2. The Committee would now place much greater emphasis 
than earlier on the significance in the design of 
teacher education pro^rnns of stating formal hypb- 
theses and setting up evidence-gathering and 
record-keeping systems so as to facilitate the 
testing of such hypotheses. Th'is 'is in recognition 
of the key importance' of building the knowledge 
base which it sees as a sine gua non for a full- 
fledged profession. 

3. The earlier report may have given the impression 
tha-t goals (competencies) which cannot be defined 
in assessable terms should be eliminated. Not so. 

The obligation is to strive for clarity, rigor, 

erJc lr ' 
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explicit, definition. But if the teacher educator 
is convinced that something belongs in the pro- 
gram even thouqh he cannot measure it, he should 
feel perfectly free to include it but recognize 
that that aspect of his program is not per f ormance- 
based_ It may simply be conviction-based. 

Although it wa$ not explicitly stated in the Elam 
paper, the Committee believes that if a program, or an 
identifiable portion thereof, does not exhibit the 
essential characteristics to an appreciable degree, it 
should not be designated as PBTK. *It is perfectly 
legitimate, howqver, to be operating a properly labelled 
teacher education program which is partly performance- 
based and partly not (AACTK , 1974, p, 10). 
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1. Individualization 

|2. Feedback* 

J. S\ stemi c Program 

|4 . Lxit Requirement 

tnphas i s 

|S. Modularization 

6. Student and Program j 

} Ace oun tab ill ty 



Fi?-ld Setting 
liroad Base for 

Decision Making 
Protocol and 

Training Materials 
Student 

Participation 

in Decision , 

Mafcin'g 
Research- Oriented 

and Regenerative 
Career-Continuous 
Role Integration 



1. Teaching i ompetenc ies to be 

demonstrated ire role-derived, 
specified in behavioral term-, 
and made public. 

2. Assessment criteria -are competency-based, 

spec i f y mas te ry I eve 1 s , and made pub li c. 

3 . As ses s'.t&n t req n i res pe r f n rman f e as p r i - e 

evidence, takes student knowledge into 
account. * 

4. Student's progress rate depends on 

demons t rated competency . 

5. Instructional program facilitates 

development and evaluation of spe< i t it 
competenc ies . 



:Elam, 1971, p. 22) 
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Essential Defining Charnct eristics of PBTE 



A teacher education pronrAin is per f ormance-based if 

1. Competencies t' be aeinons trat ed l* 1 the student zrc 

derived from explicit jonception*? of t« aehcr roles 
; n j v," h i e v . :* y *v*? /i o o _ - ; e a < , 



3 



" u p; ~> r 



i u 1 1 •* n e v ^ , 



- J 1 y h 1 S , 



stated so as to make possible asst ssnu-nt oi a*student f s 1 
behavior in" i elation to specific connott:;icics, and 

made puolic m- advance. 

Criteria to be employed in assessing compct/ ncicc. are ^ - 

based upon, ami in harmony with, specif ieu competencies, 

explicit in :3ratina expected levels of mastery under 
speci f icd conui t iunt> , inu 

. ' made public in advance. 

3* The instructional prouram provides for the envelopment and evaluation 
of the student's achievement of each of the competencies specified. 

4 

4. Assessment of the stuuen+'s eoMpet'*ncy 

uses his performance as a primary souj ct 1 of evidence # ^ 

f .takes into account ovuitnCf n: tne student's 
knowledge relevant to planning for, analyzinq, 
•interpret l nq , or ^valuatircj situations or behavior, 



strives for objectivity, and 



: r:s t r u c f z ' n , 
f j f <5chooj i ~> 



2a' , 



5« The student's rati 1 of proyress throaaa the program is determined 
by demonstrated competency ( AACTL , 1974, p. 12). 
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Essential Characteristics of PB Instruction 



In tho judgment of the Committee, the essential charac- 
teristics of any performance-based instruction program are: 

1. The instructional proqram is designed to bring about 
learner ach i evement of sppci f iod competencies (or 
performance aoals) which have been 

dprived from, systematic analysis of the per- 
formance desired as end product (usually that 
) of recognized practitioners) and 

stated in advance % of instruction in terms 
which make it possible to determine the ex- 
tent to. which competency has been attained. 

2. ' Evidence of the learner's achievement 

is obtained tnrouqh assessment of learner per- 
formance, applying criteria stated in advance 
in terms of_expected levels of accomplishment 
under specified conditions and . 

is used to guide the individual learner's 
efforts, to determine his/her rate of progress 
and completion pf the ^program and, ideally, to 
evaluate the efficacy of the instructional 
systefii "and add to the general body of knowledge 
underg?rding the instructional process. * 

The foregoing implies, of course, that m 

1. Instruction 'is individualized to a considerable 
extent. % 

2. Learning experiences are guided by feedback. 

3. The program as n whole has the characteristics 
of a system. 

4. Emphasis is on exit requirements. 

5. The learner is considered to have completed the 
proqram only when he has demonstrated the re- 
quired love] of performance. 

6. The instructional performance is not time-^ased 
in units of fixed duration. 
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In addition; a -performance-based teacher education 
program usually has other characteristics, listed as 
desirable 1 in the Elam report: 

1. The progr^rrAs to a considerable extent fi'eld- 
centered--to enhance realism. 

2. There is a broad base for decision making — 
for logistical reasons as well as the require- 
ments c f demcrcracy ana professional ism. 

3 . Instruction is often modularized atid uses pro- 
tocol and training materials-- to achieve 

f lexibil i ty and realism within tne college 
% setting . 

4 . Fro fess ional preparation is career- long- 
inherent in the concept of the professional 
teacher. 

5. A research component is often built into the 

program — to enhance the knowledge base on which 
the profession' depends ( AACTE , 1974f p. 7). 
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ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS/CRITICISMS 



Advantages of PBTE * 

Various writers and program developers claim numerous 
advantaqes of PBTE programs over the traditional teacheredu- 
cation programs. The most important advantaqes ^claimed are 
as follows : ^. 

1. Learning tasks called "conipe tencios "are. glearl^ stated 
in performance terms so tha # t the student knows in ad- 
vance exactly what he/she is expected to achieve. 

2. Criteria used to assess competencies* are based on 
performance objecti ves , specified in advance*, and 
made known to the students. Hence? the learner knows 
exactly how he/she will be evaluated. 4 

3. Students are frequently provided immediate feedback o 
concerning their progress , resulting in almost con- 
tinuous reinforcement. 

4. Program design allows for jnore individualization and 
personalization of instruction: " . * 

a. students progress at their own learning pace or 
rate 

b. students choose among .alternative and optional 
act i vi t ies ' ^ * 

c. students have more opportunity *to pursue, their, 
own learning style ¥ * 

d-. - evaluation qccurs when the student is ready 
e. le'arn'ing experiences are tailor-made to meet 

students 1 needs 'and interests . \ 

5. A 1 arge ''share,, of the responsibility for learning is' 
shifted from the .instructor to the student. 

6. Emphasis is pla.ced on thes student's 'ability to per - 
form rather than only on the student's knowledge of 
teaching as assessed by the paper and pencil method. 

7. Greater emphases is placed on obtaining field-based 
experiences as" opposed to only ^classroom . end 1-abora^ 
tory experiences. 

,8. Instruction is compe£ency-£>ased rather, than course-* 
based or tine-based. , % 

9. emphasis is on exit requirements rattier than on en- 
trance requirements . . 

10. Assessment of the student's domrx-tencv strives*for. 
objectivity, and is £riteri 4 on-referonc?ed ra*thef than 
norm- re f erencod . 

11. Program designs Are such "that they lend themselves 
to needed^research on the teaching- learning process . 

12. Decision making is shared by all (teachers, teacher 
educators, admini's tiiitors , etc.) who are affected 
by 'proqram decisions. * 

f » 
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Limitat ions/Cri ticismg of PBTE • 

A review of the literature on PBTE quickly reveals that 
there are some limitations, concerns about, and criticisms 
of the movement. Many of PBTE's strongest supporters abe ■ 
legitimately concerned with certain gaps in our current knowl- 
edge base and/or methodology that may preven; achievement of 
the full potential of such programs. Others are totally crit- 
ical of the whole movement, sometimes denouncing it without 
explanation as "anti-intellectual," "ill-conceived," "poorly 
planned, " "mechanistic, " and " fragmented. " A careful review 
of what seem to be well thought out and sincere concerns, 
criticisms, and/or limitations- is presented here: 

Lack of an Adequate Research Base * —There is little 
doubt about this but, of* course, the same is true for tradi- 
tional programs of 'teacher education. Besides the lack of 
research on what specific teacher behaviors positively affect 
student outcomes, there is also little research available as 
yet on the<effects of PBTE provgram§" on students.* In spite of 
these knowledge gaps, program advocates believe that the PBTE 
approach currently offers an excellent way for educators to 
begin £0 make needed improvements -in teacher education pro- 
grams. 7 

• Difficulty of Identifying and Validating the Essential 
Competencies . --There is a definite lack of research on th?* 
competencies needed to be a -good teacher. We know little 
about the way people learn. Therefore, the 'teacher compe- 
tencies that are identified "may not be the skills teachers 
need to increase student "'earning. Rosenshine and Furst 
(1971) state that our empirical knowledge of teacher effec- 
tiveness is so meager that program development is impossible 
or at best premature. Until there is adequate research on 
what a good teacher does to contribute .to student growth, 
little can be said against this argument. However, this ar- 
qument applies to conventional teaching programs as well as 
performance-based programs. In conventional programs, 
there is often no specific identification of the skills 
being taught. At least in a performance-based program, the 
competencies are specified in advance and people are able to 
judge the importance of the teaching skills that are being 
taught. 

Sum of the Parts May Not I - gal the Whole . —Broudy ( 1972) 
and .others feel that the PBTE movement would fractionate 
teaching by breaking it down into parts which, when put to- 
gether, would not equal the whole. The ability of students 
to demonstrate the individual competencies, he says, does not 
guarantee the teacher's success in the classroom. Sinatra 
and Masla (197 3) have responded to Broudy • s criticism by ar- 
guing that it is impossible to oven begin to look at the 
whole of teaching without breaking it into parts. In 
performance-based programs, the component parts are care- 
fully identi f ied and categorized. The entire program is 
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publicly laid out and it can be Seen how the acquisition of 
one competency builds on another. This gives the student the 
opportunity to move toward the achievement of the whole of 
teaching through a step-by-step acquisition of essential sub- 
parts. In addition, each s.tudent's field-based experiences 
w'ile an intern, a student teacher, and/or an inservice 
teacher provide excellent opportunities for the student to 
put all the pieces together under the supervision of a master 
teacher. 

PBTE Programs Are Not Humanist ic , --Part of the whole- - 
child concept includes attending to the affective needs of 
students'. Some people see PBTE as a cold, mechanistic ap- 
proach that ignores the affective domain and deals only with 
tlrc cognitive needs of the students (Arends, 1971). A few 
others imply that in PBTE programs , there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for students to explore, express, and comprehend 
their feelings. People are asking if PBTE comes to grips 
adequately with the social, emotional, 'and higher Order cog- 
nitive levels of learners. Proponents of PBTE argue strongly 
that performance-based programs need not bo dehuTnanizing, 
mechanistic, or restrictive. Objectives in the affective do- 
main are hard to measure (regardless of the method of instruc 
tion) , but they can be stated in behavioral terms. Humanists 
fear that what they consider trivial "laundry lists*' of 
teacher competencies may preclude th^ search for other types 
of competencies that defy precise measurement. Perhaps, as 
with conventional programs of teacher education, PBTE , pro- 
grams will be as humane as the persons who are operating them 

#7. 4 

uack o L Adequate Ev al uation . Meth od ol ocjy andlmtrum e n t a - 
t ion . --The concern about weakness in the evaluation proce 1 
dures currently used in many PBTE programs is very well ex- 
pressed by Krathwohl. He states: 

It. is only if one has an adequate evaluation 
program that one can call a program performance- 
based! One of the important distinguishing .charac- 
teristics of PBTE is that the student is not given * 
credit 'for simply having completed an instruct iona 1 
experience; he or she must dejnons t rate mastery of 
both content and associated behaviors. Yet programs 
claiming to* be PBTE give this aspect short shrift. 
Current evaluation techniques tend to be limited, 
amateurish, or even sometimes omitted. In many in- 
stances they do not go beyond simply having the 
instructor sign off that a student has completed 
certain experiences. This is no advance over past 
procedures (AACTE, 1974, p. 40). 

However, these less than adequate efforts on the part oT 
some programs calling themselves performance-based dp not 
negate the very real potential for increased objectivity of 
evaluation based on specified competencies and criteria. 
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Shortage of High Quality Software . --Unfortunately , as # 
with almost any other educational movement, some persons are 
quick to turn # out poorly developed and untested materials or 
to place new covers with different titles on old materials. 
As reported by the AACTE Committee: 

A great deal of the material which has come to 
the attention of the -Commi ttee - rs poorly conceived, 
technically deficient , superficial , and shoddy . High 
quality, research based and field validated materials 
£re costly and time consuming to produce; and yet 
without the benefit of adequately developed materials,* 
the full potential of PBTE is unlikely to ever be 
achieved. This is an area, that deserves further at-, 
•tention and cooperative action by those concerned to 
establish qdality standards for evaluation of mate 1 - 
rials and arrangements for publication and' sharing 
of PBTE instructional materials (AACTE, 1974, p. 15). 0 ^ 

* Difficulties Associated with Instructional Management .-- 
PBTE instructional programs are very different in terms of 
the organization and scheduling of instruction, the roles * 
played by both the students and the instructors, and the types 
of management and^ evaluation procedures required. Studojits 
in PBTE programs are more accountable for their own learning, 
and are qiven more choice and responsibility in the selection 
of learning options. Increased individualization of instruc- 
tion is bound to pose challenging management problems. Con- 
sider for example, a program in^which 100 different modules 
are available, from which preservice students must complete 
20 required modules and ten additional modules qf their own 
selection. Student assessment forms for each module, as well 
as optional and recommended outside resources, must aTso be 
accounted ""or. Each student is working at his ox her own rate 
>Record keeping of all this activity and these resources can 
become a nightmare. However , with proper planning", a workable 
management system can be established. 

PBTE Programs May Be Costly .--Li ttle data is available 
on the costs of operating PBTE programs as yet. * Two major 
m types of costs are involved, however: developmental (or start 
up) costs, and operational costs. As with most ©ther new pro- 
grams , there are initial costs to ttain personnel and provide 
them with the time needed for such activities as planning the 
program, developing or securing materials, and working out the 
management procedures. At this point, it is unknown whether, 
after a developmental stage of three or more years, the cost 
of operating a program will be comparable, or more, or less, 
than existing programs. While more expensive materials and 
equipment, more costly assessment procedures, and more record- 
keeping devices are involved, v there jnay bo offsetting savings 
through greater use of self-ins tru.ctional materials, use of 
independent and unsupervised peer group study sessions, and 
the elimination of many typical class meetings. 
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CURRENT EFFORTS, MODELS, AND PROJECTS 



Major efforts relative to PBTE are currently underway 
in all academic and vocational areas, for preschool, elemen- 
tary, secondary, post-secondary, adult, undergraduate, and 
-graduate programs. Development, implementation, and 'dis- 
semination efforts^are in process at colleges and universi- 
ties, and in education age^ies at the local, state, region- 
al, and national levels. 

The teacher education project which^has probably done 
the mosJt # to fostrr the Careful development of ' PBTE programs 
and which has unaoubtedly done -the most publishing of PBTE 
resource Materials has Been the American Association of 
'Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . Under the leader- 
ship of Karl Massanari; .associate director, AACTE,- and di- 
rector, PBTE project, and the Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Project Committee (established in 1970} , the AACTE 
has already published twenty-one booklets in its PBTE Mono- 
graph Series and has begun the preparation of a series of 
technical assistance papers. The projact, which is now in 
its seventh year of operation, has also sponsored and con- 
ducted numerous national and regional conferences focusing 
directly on the problems arid fgsues involved in implementing 
and maintaining P3TE programs-. AACTE *\s efforts, supported 
by a grant from USOE, have also focused on determining the 
state of the, art of the national performance-based movement, 
and On fostering a widespread national dialogue about the 
progress, prospects, and problems of the movement. 

Another national effort, ^launched in 1972 and also 
supported by USOE, was the Multi-State Consortium on • 
Performance-Based Teacher Education. Perhaps best known for 
its widely disseminated and. read PfiTE^ newsletter*, the effort 
represented a concerted approach by 13 states to promote the 
cause of PBTE, particularly within their qwn states. The 
project, administered by New York State and directed by 
Theodore E. Andrews, had as one of its primary' objectives 
the dissemination and communication of information about 
performance-based teacher education. Tt also focused on the 
implications of PBtE for "state certification; the interstate 
sharing of information, materials, and personnel; and helping 
member states develop management systems for* per formance- * 
based approaches to teacher education. Under Teacher Corps 1 
funding, 17 states (including the 13 formerly in the^Multi- 
State Consortium) now interact and collaborate under' the 
auspices of the new National Council of states on Inservice 
Education. 

A third prominent national effort is The National Con- 
sortium of CBE, Cent c.-s . The CBE consortium is an informal 
association of institutions involved in the development and 
implementation of competency- bas _d teacher education. Also 
supported by USOE, the consortium consists of nine National 



% CBE Centers, each of which was an outgrowth of the design and 
"development activities initiated in 1968 as the Comprehensive 
Elementary Teacher Preparation Models. .Each of the centers „ 
is involved in conducting CBE research and development acti- 
vities for implementing preservice and inservice program 
models, and in providing developmental assistance and training 
to others interested in* installing competency-based edycajtion 
programs. The consortium serves to coordinate "efforts 'of the 
nine centers, to provide CBE leadership at the national level, 
and functions as a clearinahouso for providina developmental 
program assistance. m 

A broader overview of the extensive and pervasive nature 
of the many othur PBTE, CBTE , and CBE efforts is presented 
in Appendix C. 

What is critical in considering the many PBTE (CBTE and 
CBE) activities is how each of the programs, projects, con- - 
sortia, and clearinghouses defines and delineates PBTE . As 
mentioned earlier in this report, there are a number of terms 
^associated with the PBTE movement: individualized, self- 
paced, field-based, criterion-referenced, mul t i-fnedia , ac- 
countability, modularized, etc' However, there is a reason 
why these programs are called "competency " or- "performance" 
based.- Legitimate PBTE (and CBTE) , programs always* abide by 
the two characteristics inherent in their name: ( f ) they are 
based on identified and validated compe tencies ? and, (2) in 
order to show competency, the student must perform the skill 
under actual school conditions to specified standards*- Cur- 
rently in the field, there are few programs which rigidly ad- 
hero to both of these characteristics* 

Du^ possibly to the speed with which t,he PBTE movement 
has swep\ the nation, or to the press ure of mandates, or to 
a zeal to improve teacher ^ducatiori programs, many of the 
programs and projects presently under development or in 
operation have incorporated varying pieces of the form of 
PBTE, frequently without capturing the real substance of PBTE* 
There are a wide »ange of activities being conducted under 
the banner of PBTE: modules without 'programs ; programs with- 
out (or with loosely defined) competencies; competencies with- 
out programs; programs wffich equate field-based wi'th % 
competency -based; programs with eompetenci e» but without per-' 
formance; programs with performance bit without competencies, 
etc. The remainder of this section describes some of the ■ 
varied research and development efforts going on ^re latino to 
the identification and* val i elation of competencies, the devel- 
opment and implementation of programs, and the development of 
assessment procedures and *inst rum^ntation. 

Co mpete ncy I den 1 1 fj catxon and Va 1 id at ion 

" Patricia Kay (1975) identified three basic procedures 
for deciding what competencies should be included in a PBTE 
program. From least to most operational they are (1) . 
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theoretical approaches, (2) task analytical approaches, and 

(3) course conversion approaches. Kay says that probably no 
program has* used only one approacn and that most programs 
likely contain elements derived from all three. She further 
delineates the task analytic approaches into the following 
five sub-categories: (1) basic task analytic procedures, 

(2) analysis of the teaching performance associated with 
curriculum packages, (3) school learner needs assessment, 

(4) analysis of projected teaching roles, and (5) empirical 
hypothesis generating . 

a i 

Th e task or role analysis procedure wuth its many vari- * 
ations is probably the most commonly used by vocational edu- 
cators. .This approach typically involves identifying the 
competencies involved in teaching in a given area or at a 
given level by (1) conducting a search 'of the literature; 
(2) asking teachers working in that area and/or at a given 
level to describe what they do, what they feel they should 
.be doing, and what additional skills they feel they need; 
and (3) asking teacher educators, supervisors, and admini- 
strators- to describe and verify what teachers do* and/or- 
should bo doing. The studies by Walsh (1958), Crawford^ (1967) 
Halfin and Courtney (1971), Cotrell et al. (1971a, b and' 1972a," 
b,c), and Benson et al. (1974) are examples of this procedure* 
Criticism of this approach stems from the fact that this pro- 
cedure may - perpetuate the status quo since it tends^ to empha- 
size competencies whicn -represent* what tethers do, and not 
necessarily what teachers da or should do that, in fact, pro- 
motes student learning. 

One type of the task *analy tic approaches, the school 
learner needs assessment approach, appears most desirably 
and is yet perhaps the most difficult and least viable at 
this time. While the goal among teacher ecjucato-rs has long 
been to train teachers in the skills which will result in 
maximizing student achievement, to date there. has been no re- 
search which conclusively links particular teacher behaviors v 
to specific student achievement. Nonetheless, efforts to 
identify competencies using this procedure have been at- 
tempted. For example, in Minnesota, the Task Force to Study 
Programs Leading to Certification for Teachers of Social 
Studies (197.3) started with "the identification of "pupil 
outcomes toward which a competent teacher makes progress." * 
From there, they ' generated a* list of "teacher behaviors 
which facilitate achievement of pupil % outcomes . " Finally, 
they developed a list of "compe-teric ies whi,oh facilitate 
those teacher behaviors." , , ^ 

The course co nver sion procedure t is also Very frequently 
employed, p&rticularly^in states where a mandate has been 
issued. This approach commorly results in the translation 
or reformulation of present courses into new statements of 
behavioral objectives or competencies . The knowledge and 
skills a teacher should possess are inferred from the current 



course content. As with the ■ task analytic procedure, this 
approach tends to perpetuate the status quo, and hence is not 
likely to result in many significant program changes. An ad- 
vantage of this approach, however, is that it is expedient — 
changes can be made quickly and at relatively low cost. 

The theoretical approach , while conceptually very prom- 
ising, is undoubtedly the mogt costly and difficult to uti- 
lize. This approach requires extensive study and research 
and a high degree of both technical skill and conceptual ex- 
pertise among program developers'. , Theories , and models of 
learning and human behavior are complex and abstract, and 
hence squire a great deal o.f interpretation and extrapola- 
tion. A further limitation is, that theoretically derived 
programs can only be successful if the underlying theories 
used are, in fact, accurate descriptions of the realities of 
the teaching process. * / 

In specifying competencies by any one^ of these three 
procedures, there has been an attempt made in most cases to 
identify teaching competencies in each of the three learning 
domains: cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. Although 
critics have repeatedly accused PBTE programs of 'being de- 
humanizing and mechanistic, in many programs special efforts 
have been made to include the af fective 'element. ' One of the 
categories specified by Wright (Benson et al. , 1974) is 
"Nurture Humaneness." Florida International University's 
list of competencies jncludes "provide positive teacher- 
student interaction." Weber State Univers ity ' s competencies 
include "interaction skills." The University pf Texas at 
Austin composed each competency using & synthesis of three 
parts: Problem Solving, Human Relations, an^ Job Task. Like- 
wise, the affective element is evident thrmighout Cotrell's 
elements and criteria, and the University of Nebraska's ' 
^NUSTEP program. 

One .variable involved in competency generation is the 
level of specificity of the competency statements. To illus- 
trate, the following list contains examples of various persons 
or institutions that have identified teacher competencies and 
the number of competencies they identified: 

Michigan Model Elementary 2 ;-700 , competencies 

Program 

Cotrell H -384 performance elements 

Wright «327 teaching tasks 

> 

Courtney 130 items,, 

W^lsh 107 competencies 

Burke 80 competencies 

■ 28 ^ 



University of Texas at 
Austin 



27 critical competencies 



Florida International 7 generic competencies 

University 

' Leh i gh Un i ve rs i ty ~ 4 compe t enc ies 

frite .2 competehcies 

t. * 
Compare the scope~of a Cot^rell competency , "Write a Lesson 
Plan," with the scope of Hite's two competencies : r Teachers 
^cm state objectives, and Candidate's pupils cfemonstrate 
growth consistent with stated objectives. 

How many original competencies are idpntified an^ what 
level of specificity is used is not critical-/ however. What 
is critical is that each competency is ultimately broken down 
to a level of ' speci f icity which is measurable « Each of 
Cotrell's 384 elements is further broken down into measurable 
criteria. For example, the element "Write a Lesson Plan" is 
broken down into eight criteria, one of which is "The lesson • 
was based on the specific student performance objectives." 
Similarly, at the University of Texas at Austin, the 27 
critical competencies are broken down to 246 specific compe- 
tencies. Therefore, whereas competencies, may vary in scope 
and breadth, the ultimate product of the competency identifi- 
cation process must be measurable criteria -if the program 
which is developed around these competencies is to be, in 
fact, performance-based. 

Another variable is the level of mastery for which the 
competencies were identified. The Cotrell study, under the 
sponsorship of USOE, attempted to identify all the competencies 
important to the successful vocational teacher, , On the other 
hand, the_^State University College of Rew York at Buffalo ^nd 
the Frieder model (Okey and Brown, 19 72) sought to identify 
competencies for the beginning teacher only. Many institu- 
tions have started with existing competency Hsts and selected 
from those lists the competencies which specify the level of 
mastery far which they are training teachers at Jtheir parti- 
cular institution, state, or instructional area. 

The validation procedures used by program developers to 
authenticate the competencies which were identified are for 
the most' part similar to the procedures used to identify them. 
Although the term "validation" is used, it is more nearly a 
"verification" process. Lists of competencies were (1) conn- 
pared to other lists; (2) given to educators at all levels 
and^ rated, as to the importance of each item; (3) subjected to 
Q-Sort and Delphi techniques; and (4) compared to the litera- 
ture. . ' 
♦ 

- Using" these identification and validation procedures, or 
some combination thereof, a large number of competencies have 
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been generated. There are lists of competencies generic to 
all teachers- and lists of competencies needed by teachers of 
specific areas: industrial arts, agriculture, distributive 
education, English, elementary education, social studies. 
(A listing of some of the available lists of competencies and* 
their sources is included in Appendix B.) What is needed now, 
according to WarmBrod (1974), is not identification of more 
competencies, but an effort to make sense and order out of 
the ones we have — which ones do make a difference. Research 
is underway at a number of institutions for the purpose of 
relating beaching behaviors to student learning. The National 
Institute of Education (NIE) is supporting projects in this 
area by the Far West Laboratory, the California Commission for 
Teacher Preparation" and Licensing, and the Research and DeveJ.- 
op^ent Center for Teacher Education in Austin, According to 
Rosenshine (1974), large scale studies about the relationship 
between teaching competencies and student achievement are 
also underway at the Center for Educational Policy Research 
at Harvard, the Institute for Development of Human Research 
at the University of Florida, 'the Stanford Research .Institute, 
the Bureau of Educationally Handicapped, and the Purdue Edu- 
cational Research Center. 

Module Development 

For most of the PBTE programs currently in existence r 
the specified competencies have been formed into some type 
of printed package,. Most packages are called mc:3ule s^ some 
are called ILPs ( Individualized^ Learning Packages) , flfel some 
LAPs (Learning Activity Packages) . While modules ar^hot an 
essential characteristic of PB*TE, their flexibility and 
adaptability facilitate performance-based instruct ior\. Some 
PBTE materials have been given special institutional or. other, 
type; names (e.g., POP Kits, WILKITS,- WAYNE KITS, MINN MODS). 
These packages vary in length from one page outlines to 
totally self-contained booklets which include all necessary 
information and directions for use. The outline-type modules 
serve primarily to make public the competencies; many are 
similar to course prospectuses. Since two of the most de- 
sirable characteristics of PBTE are thai instruction should 
be self-paced and individualized, the most futly developed, 
self-explanatory modules seem preferable* The majority of 
modules developed thus far do not include options for per- 
formance of the skill in an actual teaching role?\ the fin^l^ 
experience or post assessment tends to be of the paper-pencil 
variety or the student's per formance x in a simulated situation 
is assessed using a performance checklist or the instructor's 
subjective judgment . - r 

The modules produced by The Center for Vocational Educa- 
tion under the sponsorship of NIE arc fairly unique in that 
each module (1) includes a final learning experience which 
always involves student performance in an actual school situa- 
tion, (2) involves the use of a Teacher Performance Assessment 



Form" which lists detailed criteria for successful performance 
and (3) has been subjected twice to a rigid testing and re- 
vision process. If there is a single point at which exist ing 
programs break down in their quest to ^become truly competency- 
or performance-based, it is probably in the area of final 
assessment. If student competency is measured by a paper and 
pencil test, or if competencies are specified only to serve 
as a structure for course development and not as a basis for 
assessment ^ then PBTE is little different than the traditional 
course- approach to teacher education. f 

Existing modules generally have fairly similar elements 
as follows: 

1. A listing of' pi^erequis i tes 

2 . Directions for using the module; often this is 
handled using a flow chart . 

3. Rationale or introduction explaining the impor- 
tance of the competency being covered 

4. A listing of performance objectives: terminal 
and enabling 

5. A listing of terminology, resources, and materials 
needed ' 

6. Pr^assessment— usual ly a short-answer test 

7. Explanation of the activities to be completed in 
order to reach each objective ; th is is often in 
chart form . • 

8. Information sheets 

9. Feedback devices — most often essay or objective 
tests 

10. Pos tassessment — usually a shor t,-answer test, but 
in some cases, performance at .the planning of 
simulation levels and occasionally performance in 
an actual school si tuation are involved 

The activities involved in most available modules are 
structured to offer the learner a number of alternate routes 
for reaching an objective. In addition, optional; enrichment, 
or quest activities are frequently* included for the learner' 
who desires to pursue a particular subject further. Activi- 
ties typically involve reading, role-playing, planning , re- 
act ing to case studies, videotaping performance for critiquing 
by peers,, and discussing. A number of modules also include 
recycling activities sc that a student-who does not achieve 
a particular objective initially can get further information 
or practice without repeating the exact same activities. 

Module development models are proliferating, and most of 
tnese models conscientiously practice wh^t they preach. For 
example, Heath (n.d.) at Oregon State UhiverSity and Houston 
et al. (1972) have developed modules on writing modules % 
'Kapfer and Ovard (1971) have developed an^Inst'ruct ional - 
Learning "Package on preparing^ and using ILPs; and Hy*ier (1971) 
has developed a Learning Activity Pack^y^j^on constructing 
LAPS. - Drumheller (1971), Frantz ( 1974f, liauenstein (1973), 



arid Silvius amt Qdhn (10.7^) havr cont ribuH.,!' to the area by 
producing documents explairrinq system^ approaches to, curricu- 
lum development. Arenas, Kasli, and Iteb^r ( 1 973) have pro- 
duced the second edition o£ their CBT'C module development 
handbook. Others such as F^ftdin ( 1 0 7 S ) have produced hand- % 
hooks or guides for the- development of nodules for secondary 
and post-secondary technical subject matter' instruction. 
Additionally, many of 'the modules which have been developed 
by teacher education institutions as part of their PBTE pro- 
grams are available and can sorv^ as ■ noae Is . 

Program D e v e lopm e nf a rid I inp l«-»uk_* n ta tio n 

lloiistt-i. "t £il. fl'-'Vi! suguost tn-i* i r-.'-jrar. design in- 
volves the following ten s'a-?e^: . / 

1. Specify inq progranr>ut ic asp jn«pt ieas 

2. Identify ma compet e^eies 

f 3. Delineatinn oLioct lves ^ - , 

-4. Indicat inq criteria levels anu assessment modes ^ 

a. Clustering and ordering ob jectives* 

6. Dosiqninq instruct lonil strategics or modules *. ^ - 

7. Orqanizin.i a r*.ana«ie^erit system 

8. festinc; th* instructional syst^r 

Q . Lvaluatma th«"- instructional r r >jnni 

10. r-p r iniri5 1 ;;e nro-jr r;< 

They further suggK.-* th'st " « he >i L iv-L^Linear, but - 
systemat ic* ami r ;;a-*-P'-rat i ve with each stu^ jn.i each cycle 
o f s t aqofe co ri t r i b a * i n g t. - p .o r o a n c u ^_ r e f i n e d a n d e 
plici* itkxVI . M ""' i 

The Mrs* six ati^ - '-r, ili^uiton'^ ;■ n> iran design process 
have been qr^naf ]y aureus.- " al iy de fi ] f vaih in the fie.ld, 
+ and a number of prototype-, and models exist. it is % in 
attempt inu to doa't with th- la^ four rt^ps that more ques- 
tions than answers has/? been qenc rated. ' If PBTL is to in- 
volve individualized instruct l on , 'then f aoul ty , facilities , 
and equipment must be na 3<: avaiLable in sufficient quantities 
In some cases, this has r^qui rod additional fundinq- In many 
cases, these chSfoues h.vi- aI ;o raised th« pies t ion of the 
possible ne^l fe r -a* f f e 1 a.n t i ate 3 staffini. ' If PBTE is to be, 
in fact, fi^ld ba^'d, th-_n c"o:^r.it 3 v a r mqoments with 
local school districts r^u - 1 b-> r. ; _idt-. !• PH7F i p performance- 
oriented and not t ime-b". nm j , haw, fer rxamplt, does t.he in- 
stitution qivo qradf-s , r ~c h ai> courses, assess course f ees , * 
and determine faculty loacr, . tf a FBTC f^a.jran is to lead 
to teacher cert l f i cation, tnen standards uascd on competen- 
cies must be established. 

For the in'\ c .L part at * r^w?- i P r *TK programs are still 
in the pilot staqes, anil liruf'-d <-fforts tend to be less 
disruptive. However, a* in i tut i ons -such as the University 
of Nebraska, the University ct Houston, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, and Florida fn ternat i ona 1 University in which the PBTE 
program is operational, these q&osti^ns cu**» being raised and 



dealt with. The need to address these concerns is evident 
in the steps suggested for implementing a PBTE program by 
Baird -and Pelt (1971) : 

1. Gel whole staff to'agreo 

2. Obtain tentative list of competencies 

- 3\ Establish criteria for acceptable performance 
4 . Organize plaustrrie and meaningful learning 

activities 
■S. Secure adequate r acilities 

6. Get. administrative' .support for new and different 
teaching loads and., respons ibi 1 i t ies 

7 . All aqenci es involved must agree to experiment 
^ tat ion 

8. Establish rocurd-ki-epinq syntom . ^ 

* 9. Continuously intern, staff 'of actions and ro- 
actions tp the program . 

Whereas Houston's program design sUus seem straight- 
forward and the tasks manageable , Bai rd .md Pel t .suggest some 
of the roadblocks which must be removed before PBTE can be- 
come a reality. Most developers .find the first step by it- 
self a najor hurdle to accomplish. 

However, none of the questions are unanswerable and none 
of the hurdles insurmountable. In Appendix D are program 
descriptions of a sampling ^ PBTE efforts wh i eh. should -pro- 
vide some insight into how development and i implementation 
question^ can be answered. • . 

Eva luation P roc q d u r cs . 

The program desierf tasks listed by IfoDston et'al. (1973) , 
and the implementation tasks "listed by Bajrcl and Pelt (-1973) 
both make reference to the need for assessment and evaluation 
systems. Tn traditional programs which grade students "A" to 
M F" on projects, examinations, and term papers, a simple grade 
book usually suffices. - Program evaluation in traditional^ 
courses is by personal preference or, in some cases, by a 
Student evaluation instrument. The nature of PBTE programs 
demands a more detailed and complex system. The program c^n 
include a larae number of students r workma on individualized 
tasks selected in terns of their ow.n needs and at whi6h they 
are proceeding at their oun one-'*- How do^s -one monitor all 
these isolated activities? Furthermore , as a new program 
with new instructional materials, continuous feedback is 
ne'eded on 'program and module of feet i voness so refinement can 
occur . 

p ( ,f : erson 1 s proarn at Minnesota involve^ only a limited 
number ol students at a tinv . Therefore, a ba.r graph of 
students' achievement of compel encies , informal feedback, 
and module evaluation forms ar^ sufficient tor the task. 
But, what happens when the prouram involves the entire school 
of education? At Brooklyn Collegia for example, 3,200 stu- . 
dents were involved. One way in which this evaluation task 



is being handled is by computer. At Florida International 
University, COMSPEC (Computer Management System For * 
Performance-Based Curriculum^ } is beinq used for four purposes 
(1) to monitor student progress, (2) to monitor group progress 
for course analysis purposes, (3) to collect student attitudes 
and opinions, and (4) to gather feedback on individual pro- 
grams. 

Similarly, at the University of Toledo, the University 
of * 1 1 1 inois , and Temple University, computerized monitoring 
systems are being used. At the University' of Toledo, students 
must provg competency in three ways: (1) select response 
(multiple -choice), (2) constructed response (essay), and (3) 
performance response (criterion checklists). Each of these 
response devices is an IBM processed sheet which can be 
.easily fed into the computer system. Additionally, students 
evaluate instruction and this information is also fed into 
the computer. The computer i zed* sys tern allows for constant 
monitoring of student progress by use of printouts. If pro- 
grammed to do SO) the computer can perform troubleshooting 
tasks; i.e., provide instant feedback to apprise an instruc- 
tor that a particular studeht is having a problem. And k = # 
finally, the computer can allow program staff to continuously 
monitor the -ef feet ivcness of thei-r instructional program and 
materials . 

This* is not to say that in order \to implement a PBTE 
program, one must h^ve access to a computer, and especially 
not to a sophisticated computer system,. A simple system 
s^uch as the one developed by the Department of Vocational 
Education at Temple University can' easily be- used to help 
monitor and record student progress through an individual 
module and through the total program, whether a prese^rvice 
or ftiservicc student. ' Given a small f acul ty-studdnt ratio, 
or adequate differentiated staffing, computerized assistance" 
is certainly not necessary. However, if computer hookups 
are available, the system's monitoring Capabilities may 
prove ideal for a PBTE program. 

There is total agreement that some + yoe of, individual 
student and overall progress assessment and evaluation system 
is needed for all PBTE programs. Presently a large variety 
of approaches are used; some unfortunately ' go little, if any, 
beyond. the counitive, paper and pencil approach, while others- 
rightly emphasize the students' need ,to be able to do as well 
as know, . These programs generally provide criterion check^ 
lists for peer self-evaluation in practrce or simulated 
settings and conclude with ftnai assessment dv a competent 
person or persons of the student's ability to ' perform the 
specified competencies in act-ua3 school situations. 

There is also general agreement that while PBTE programs, 
by their nature, demand a more detailed and sophisticated 
management system than most traditional programs, a computer- 
ized system is not needed . That is not to say , however, that 
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where largo numbers of students and competencies are involved, 
a computerized management and monitoring system would not 
prove helpful. * 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Many recommendations for the guidance of* the develop- - 
ment; and- implementaion of PBTE programs have J^een jnade by 
many dif f erent^persons . The 1974 'AftCTE Committee report en- 
tit 1 e d \Achj 1 ev^n^_th^_E^^ 

Education : Recommendation contains a list jof twenty-one 
well-stated recommendations. J Presented" here is a brief list , 
of recommendations, offeroc withput much further qomment, 
which are based on our best perceptions at this poin^ in the 
development of performance-based teacher education. 

Recommendation # 1 . Very careful Attention needs to be^ 
given by researchers and program developers to the 
methods and procedures used for developing and verifying 
lists of teaching competencies. Once identified, 'the 
competencies be<jome the organizing 'center around which 
everything else is structured. Lists of teaching com- 
petencies must be t per iodically reviewed, reexamined, 
and researched \o keep them current with the changes in 
education. 1 

• Recommendation #2 / further research is urge A needed 
to establish cause and effect relationships between what 
a teacher does and what students learn. - 

Recommendation #3 . Guidelines f for the development and* 
evaluat ion .of high quality, field-tested, and validated 
PBTE instructional materials should be prepared and 
widelv disseminated. 

Recommendation #4 . It is imperative that research and 
development efforts be undertaken to develop teacher 
performance assessment procedures and instruments that 
are both r'eliable and valid. 

Recommendation % S\ Program developers and implement^rs 
should.' t?e encouraged to plan a sound implementation 
'strategy along roafistic time lines, and to consider im- 
plementation only when adequate resources are available 
to meet start-up and initial -operating .costs. 

* - 

Recommendation a #,6 FBTE program developers should make 
every effort- to involve teachers, administrators , state 
education agency personnel, and- appropriate others on a 
collaborative and cooperative basis 0 i n ' the early plan- 
ning and developmental stages. 

Recommen dation #7 . Program developers should recognize 
and niv. careful attention to the initial and continuing 
preparation of staff and students for their roles in 

* PBTE programs . . , ' * 
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Recommendation I8 > While state legislatures and state 
departments of education should strongly encourage and 
support research and experimentation with PBTE programs, 
they should not mandate PBTE. as the only approach to 
teacher education. 

Recommendation # 9 . State departments of education and 
accrediting agencies should establish procedures where- 
by PBTE programs ran irnti*t<arl wit-honf hpinn H^l^yeH 
by inflexible standards ©r outdated course requirements. 
It should be sufficient that the educational institution 
is able to provide assurance of high quality standards. 

Recommendation #10 . College and university administra- 
tors should provide leadership and qivo strong support 
to ' PBTE program developers in the form of additional 
funding to a^id beginning programs, and permit the neces- 
sary changes in institutional credit, procedures, courses 
tuition, etc., changes that are needed in order to en- 
courage the establishment of optimal PBTE programs. 
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State of the Art—Current Activities in 
Competency-Based Educat ion ^ 

1. Seventeen states havk mandated the approach as a full new or 
alternative system for teacher education and' certification/ 
15 others are considering similar action. Several states 
plan f ul 1 implementat ion within the next &€?veral | years . 

2. Approximately 500 institutions of higher education have 
pilot programs, about 120 have large operating programs, and 
15 have institution-wide programs . 

3. In 1972 a complete bibliography on the subject had 22 items; 
a "complete" bibliography finished in 1974 included over 800 
items covering 57 different categories. 

4. Pilot programs exist for almost every conceivable category 
of education.: adult education, teacher education, education 
media, library personnel, nuclear radiology, dentistry, etc. 

5. Thirty^-seven out of 58 national professional associations 
surveyed in 1§74 indicated involvement in comoe tency-based 
education program development. 

6. Six states have mandated both competency-based education and 
career education as major program priorities. 

7. Compe tency-based examinations have become part of the 
licensing process for several occupations and professions. 

8. A major national commission includinq 30 prominent educators 
and political leaders has been formed to spearhead a national 
research and development program in CBF--the commission is 
supported by private foundations and is affiliated with the 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 

9. Thirty-one states have joined the Interstate Certification 
Project concerned with the mobility of educational personnel 
and interstate reciprocity of teaching cert i Sicates . A 
major focus of the 74-75 program is on transferability 
problems relating to competency-based education. 

10. Fourteen states have formed a national consortium for the 
purpose of sharing information materials and personnel and 
for helping member states to develop management systems for 
the development and use of per f crmance7based approaches to 
teacher education and certification. 



Al len Schmieder and Margaret McMeely , Competency Based Education 
in Fields Other than teacher Educatio n (Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Office of Education, Division .of Educat ional Systems Development 
and the National Consortium of CBE Centers, 1975), pp. 3-6. 
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1-1. Leadership representatives from a cross section of educational 
constituencies — higher education, teacher professional 
associations, school systems, students, the basic studies, 
state education agencies, the Federal Government — have formed 
a National Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education 
(sponsored by tfre American Association of Colleges 'for 
Teacher Education) to determine the "state of the art" of the 
national competency-based education movement and to support 
a widespread national dialogue about the progress, prospects 
and problems of the CBE movement, 

• 12. Ten predominantly bla^k colleges have formed o consortium to 
spearhead the development of competency-based education in 
small colleges. 

The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education 
supports projects which include a large number of professions 
and are generally directed at the identification and formula- 
tion of competency objectives, assessment for mastering of 
competencies, and the design and implementation of learning 
processes which facilitate the attainment of specified - 
competencies. 

138 Teach^t* Corps projects involving as many institutions of 
higher education and local school systems give high priority 
to CBE programming. 

15. A national occupational competency Testing Institute has 
been formed at the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

16. HEW is supporting the development of alternative approaches 
to staff development for adult educators in all 10 HEW 
regions. Two regions (II, III) have concentrated on 
competency-based education, others have focused on related 
approaches. 

17. Ohio State University's Career Education Personnel Develop- 
ment Project (USOE) is developing competencies for teacher 
education in career education. 

18. There is a National Clearinghouse on PBTE at American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, in Washington, 
D.C. 

19. There is a National Clearinghouse on Individualized Instruc- 
tion at Georgetown University, in Washington, D.C. 

20. There is a National Clearinghouse for CBE in Community and 
Junior Colleges, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

21. There is a National Clearinghouse for Action Research in CBE, 
a?: Bowling Green University, Bowling Gi^-n, Ohio. 
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22. There are nine Regional Competency-Based Education Centers 
supported by the Office of Education to develop experimental 
CBE models in teacher education and to provide developmental 
assistance and training services for those interested in 
installing CBE programs. 

23. The American Bar Association is sponsorinq a study of 
(Hastings Law School, San Francisco) % the implications of CBE 
movement for training of lawyers and for education related 
court cases. 

24. The School Library Manpower Project administers six experi- 
mental program* models in competency-based library-media 
education . 

25. Over two years the AACTE National Committee has sponsored 10 
regional leadership training institutes for over 2,000 
educat ional leaders. 

26. A virtual "National Storehouse" of related materials have 
been developed at colleges, universities and Federally 
supported educational laboratory ,and research and development 

, centers, e.g., 145 validated protocol packages, 650 (Gage 
Catalogue) validated training materials, mini courses, ITU 
Teachers College Units, Parson's Guided Self Analysis, 
Interaction Analysis Packages, IGE packages. 

27. The Educational Testing Service is developing v and testing 
taxonomy and assessment instruments for identifying and^ 
evaluating competencies acquired in domest/ic and volunteer 
activities. 

28. The Council for the Advancement of Small -Colleges is conducting 
case studies regarding cost effectiveness in a variety of CBE 
programs . 

29. A number of skills and competency banks have been developed 
at several institutions of higher education and regional 
education laboratories. 

30. Large module banks exist at approximately 10 institutions. 

31. Four states have developed state-level generic competency 
catalogues . 

32. The Aitioch administered University Without Walls Program 
provides external degree opportunities for thousands of 
students through a national network of colleges and univer- 
si t ies . 

33. The Open University of the United Kinadom enrolls nearly 
50, COO students from all wilks of life and is the largest 
educat ional publ isher in the nat ion . 
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34. New York State has developed an external degree program in 
the fields of nursinq ( AA&BA) , business administration (AA) 
and the liberal arts (AA&BA)' (heavy emphasis on life 
experience and military experience) . > 

35. 'The Learning Resource Center in Syracuse, New York has a goal 

of providing competency-based external degrees to 5,000 
adults in the next several years. 

36. A qrowing list of institutions havo developed CBE programs 
in school administration, including Alabama A&M University, 

- Arizona State University, Bank Street Colleqe, University 
of* Connecticut, Florida International, University of North 
Florida, University of Georgia, Governous State University, 
University of Kansas, Iowa Colleqe, St. John's University, 
Columbia Teacher's College, University of Houston, Weber 
State Colleqe, University of Utah, University of Vermont. 

37. An Institute for Research and Development of Competency-Based . 
Teacher Education Programs has" been formed in the College of 
Education at Wayne State University. 

3R. .The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development at 
*" "the University of Georgia is developing' a competency-based 
^ • center in Curriculum and Supervision. A number of other 

places now have CBE degree programs in supervision, including 
University .of California at Santa Barbara, Florida International 
University, University of North Florida, Governous State 
University', Tri State College, Louisiana State University, 
Weber State College, and the University of Utah. 

39 The American Associat ion' of School Librarian Division of the;. 
American Library Association has formed a committee to de_velop 
a competency-based certification" model for school media 9 
personnel . 

40. The Model Legislation Project, working in cooperation with the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under the Law, made an 
analysis of all state regulations and laws relating to educa- 
tion (developed 3,000 pp. index) and as one consequence, is 
developing model legislation for competency-based education. 

41. Six leading CBE states, working with the National Commission 

on PBE, are developing plans for coordinating research programs 
and sharing results. 

42. Competency-Based Education is one of the major priority areas 
in a newly developing Feder-al Government interest in finding* 
ways to diminish the isolation of formal education. Three 
Federal agencies (HEW, Commerce, Labor) have formed inter- 
agency task forces— including one on CBF>-to work on the 
problem. 
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43. The National Institute- of education in support inq a number of 
; significant CBE efforts— two of the most important being the 
* California Project which) is examining relationships between 
teaching; and learning in key subject areas and the Oregon 
State Project which is developing CBE programs at the high 
school level- A large number of other NTE projects have 
important implications for CBE proqram developers. 

44* Experience to date in implementing CBE programs for educational 
personnel development includes the: 
. --conceptual i zabion and initial development of an array of 
• CBE pilots 

— implementation, evaluation, and revision of many of these 

pilots , ~ 

--development of a wide array of inst ruct iona£ materials and 
resources 

--bui Lding of relevant data banks 
- — development of new assessment procedures and instruments 

--development of competency lists 
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APPENDIX D 



PBTE Proqram Deseriotions 



The first nin*j program descriptions which follow represent 
a sampling of five vocational and four general education PBTE 
research and developmental efforts. These nine were selected 
from the many efforts underway because they vl) exemplify 
most of t.he characteristics of a total PBTi: program; (2) are 
completely or nearly operational; and (3) hav* 1 documented their 
efforts in the literature. 

The other hr.of descriptions which r ollow (pp. 95-100) 
represent siqnifi-cant other PBTE projects or activities in 
vocational education which are of a regional, state, or insti- 
tutional nature . 
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THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 2 



1967-1976 

Person nel Respons ible : Cot re 11 , F inch, Hamilton , and others 

R esearch Phase 

I. Conduct Research Phase 

A. Identified competencies needed by tochers of conventional 
vocational programs 

1. Occupational analysis of each service area 

2. Interviews with educators at various levels L " 
3- Introspection 

4. Competencies (2 37} rated by educators at various 
levels 

a . Compete nc i es common across serv i ce a reas (94% 
common ) 

, b. Competencies unique to single service area. (6^ 
unique) 

c. Importance .of competencies (226 important) * , ■ 
r >. Critical Incidents Survey.: 30 additional competencies 
identified (256 "total) 

B. Identified competencies needed by t eacher-coofdina tors of 
cooperative programs 

1. Occupational analysis of each service area 

2 . Interviews 

3. Introspection. 

4. Competencies (385) rated by . teacher-coordinators 

a. Competencies cofnmoV) across service areas (92^ 
common) 

b. Competencies unique to sinqle service area (8% 
unique) 

c. Importance of competencies (all important) 

5. Meeting of te.acbor-coord ina tors : 384 competencies 
confirmed 

C. Findinas of Phases I and IT merged ( 390 competencies) 
0. Refinement by project staff (384 competencies) 

E. 384 competencies clustered into 10 categories 

a. Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

b. ~ Instructional Planning 

c. Instructional Execution 

d. Instructional Evaluation 

e . Management 

f . Guidance 

g. School-Community Relations 

h . Student Vocat ion a 1 Organ i zat ion 

i. Professional Role and Development 
) . Coord ma t i on 

F. Measurable criteria delineated for each competency by % 
Center staff 

G. Competencies, clustered into 123 modules (learning packages) 



2 See page 77 for graphic overview of proa ran phases and steps. 
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Development a nd Testing Fhasp 
Develop Module Prototype 1 . S 

A. Two sites: University of Missouri at Columbia; Oregon 
State University at Corvallis 

1. Site Coordinator from The Center at each site 

2. Writing teams composed of teacher educators from each 
of the vocational service areas at each of the two 
sites 

B- Module, development process 

1. Each site contracted to write specific: modules of 
their choice 4 * 

2. Writing team developed module 

3. Module reviewed at developina site, at other site, 
and at, The Center 

4. Three- reviews synopsizod 

5. Center staff made revision decisions based on all 
reviews 

6., Module revised at site or by Center staff (118 
brown cover modules resulted) 

Conduct Pre 1 in 1 mary Test i nq 

A. Three sites: University 'of Missouri at Columbia; Oregon 
State , Un \ vrs i ty at Corvallis; and Temple University >n 
Phi ladelphi a ; 
1. Feedback gathered from; 

a. Teacher educators testing modules 

b. Preservice teachers using modules 
a. Inservice teachers using modules 
d. All service areas 

b. Psychometric refinement by California Testing F3ureau: 
McGraw-Hill 

C. Categories ■ of" modules reviewed by consultants 
^Revise Modules 

A. Review tearr.r (teacher educators, consultants^ editors) 
at Center revi se modules 

1. Team members review' module and all revision data 

independent ly 
2 . Team members meet to d i scuss rcv'i s i on needed* 

3. Module reviser nak^s revisions 

4. Team reviews n r »dule and approves or suggests further 
revision (St-ps 3 and 4 at*f j repeated until module 

is approved > 

5. Kditor cheeks modu 1 < *jf or format iccuracy and grammar 
f . Re vi s i on com hat or% i ves mOdu I e \ eon tent review 

7 . F l n.i 1 typ i ng 

8. Typed module i ; 3 rh< s ck'*d for accuracy by editor 

9. Module, is pasted up * % 
10. Pinal qua 1 1 ty control ch»*rk i r ; mad" 

B. One hundred module* mvis^d for advanced testing 

Conduct Advanced Testing 
•A. Eight si t es : 

1. Florida State fn i Vr» rs t f y , T.il Lih i f .S"f 

2. Cojoradn State Uni v* -r i t y , Port I'fdlins 



3. University of Northern Colorado, Greeley 

4. Temple University, Philadelphia 

5. Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

6. Holland College, Prince Edward Island, Canada 

7. Ferris State, Biq Rapids, Michiqan 

8. University of Michigan, Flint 

B\ Ten National Institute for PBTE sites (1975-1976) 

3. University of Vermont Burlington 

2. State University College at Buffalo / 

' 3. University of. Pittsburgh 

4. University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

5. University of Mi nnesota , Minneapol i s 

6. Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

7. University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

8. Utah State University, Logan -* 

9. University of Arizona, Tucson 

10. Central Washington State College, Ellensburg - 
C. Feedback gathered I 

1. Pre /Post Estimate of Performance 

2. Resource Person Feedback Booklet 

3. Teacher Trainee Feedback Booklet 

4. Teacher Performance Assessment Form 

Refine Modules for Publication by AAVIM in Athens, Georgia 



Di sseminat ion "and Implement at i on Phase 

Disseminate Materials/Assist witn Implementation 

A. Twenty-five National Institute for PBTE sites (1976-77) 

1. Appalachian State University, Boone, North Carolina 

2. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

3. Central Connecticut State College, New Britain 

4. Cent/al State University, Edfnond, Oklahoma 

5. Cullman County Area Vocational Center, Cullman, Alabama 

6. Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 

7. Federated Universities of North Texas Area, Richardson 

8. Indiana University, Bloomington 

9. Iowa State' Uni 'vrsity, Ames * ■ 
10 . Michi qan Stat Un i vorsi ty , f?ast I.ansifiq 

11. New York Institute of Technology, Old Westbury 

12. Ohio Str»;e University, Columbus . 

1 3 . Pennsylvania State Uni vers i ty , University Park 
] 4 . Purdue Ur iversi ty , West Lafayette , Indiana" 

15. State University College at Ut icn/Romo , „Ut ica. New Yprlc 

1 6 . Suburban, Henilepi n Technical Center, Pdcn Prairie , 

Minneso^i 

17. University of Kentucky, Lexington 

IB. Uni vers ity of Louis vi 1 le , Loui svi 1 1 e , Ken tucky 

19. University of Minnesota-Duluth 

20. University of New Hampshire, Durham j 

21. University of Rhode Island, Kinqston 

22 . University of Sout>h Dakota, Spri nqf ield 

2 3. Virginia Polytechn i eal Institute, Bl acksburg 
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24. ' Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

25. Westfield State College, Westfield, Massachusetts 

B. Conduct National, Regional, and Statewide PBTE Workshops 

Note : Initial Center PBTE research (19G7-1972) was supported by 
the U.S. Office of Education; most curriculum development 
and some field testing (1972-1976) was supported by the 
National Institute of Education; other field testing and 
training and dissemination activities (1975-1976) were 
supported by the U.S. Office of Education (EPDA) or self- 
sponsored . 

Add i t ional Information : 



Cotrell, Calvin J.; Chase, Shirley A. ; and Molnar, Marilyn J. 

Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Educa - 
tion: Report No. V — General Objective s , Set II . Columbus, 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1972. 

Fardig, Glen E . ; Norton, Robert E . ; and Hamilton, James B . Guide 
to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education .. 
Columbus , Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, November, 1976. 

Hamilton, James B . and Quinn, Karen M. R esource Person Guide t to 

Us'vng Per formance-Dased Teacher Education Materials , Columbus 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, October, 1976. , 

Norton, Robert E. and Huang, May W. St udent Guide to Using 

P erformance-Based Teacher Education Materials . Columbus, 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, August, 1975* 
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PERFORMANCE- BASE!; VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 
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Phase 
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ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY AT NORMAL 



Personnel Responsible : Pierce, Edwards, Waimon, Lorber, Zeller, 
Fisher, and Franks 

Program: Professional Education Sequence (PES) — 1971 
Level : Preservice Secondary Teachers 



Competencies : Analyzed teacher role in terms of specified 

competencies; competencies are written in behavioral terms 
and then specified as objectives with explicit assessment 
pos ibilit ies . 

Modules: Developed from competencies usinq systems approach 
Eased on Kibler's General Model of Instruction. Each 
competency is the subject of a separate learning packaae. 
Packages are brief and structured as follows: 

Rationale (purpose of package and how it fits teacher 
role) 

Behavioral Objective (behavior, conditions, required „ , 
proficiency level ) / \ 

Preassessment (essays to allpw student} to determine* 
present level) v / 

Concept and Questions to be Answered (study guide) * 
Required Learning Activities (multiple paths; sequenced) 
Optional Learning Activities (increased practice; 
broader view) 

Description of Evaluation (demonstration of skills) 

Pr ogram Description : Each student is given a PES' Guide 

containing ,all packages. Students plan portions of their 
own learning sequence. Each package has been weighted by 
merit- according to the approximate number of class, hours 
needed. Seventy percent of the merits are required 
packages which provide all competencies needed by a pre- 
service teacher. Thirty percent of the merits are elec- 
tive packages which can be completed when the student 
finishes the required work. Work is solf-paced and self- 
directed. Students can demonstrate competency any time 
they wish. There are no "qrades" or "i ncompletes" given, 
when student proves competency, he/she q^ts credit for 
that module. The evaluation devices used are criterion- 
referenced. v 

The faculty is composed of specialists in methods as 
well as secondary reading. Approximately 1300-1800 
students are in the program. Each student can select 
any advisor for one-to-one planning and consultation. 
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Given a specific problem, a student can go the area 
expert to receive specialized assistance. A series of 
seminars with five to ten participants is held to cover 
higher order* skills. Students work with packages, do 
micro-teaching, complete eighteen hours of observation 
and assisting and at least two hours v of teaching in 
the campus laboratory school, and then student teach. 

Facilities and Equi pment : 

Ampex Corporation Random Access Information Retrieval 
System 

Study carrels and media equipment and materials 
Testing center open 45 hours per week including' 
evening hours 

Computerized record-keeping system to' monitor 
competencies attained by each student. 
Micro-teaching stations equipped with cassette 
videotape recorders, monitors, and cameras. 

Additional Information ; 1 

Edwards, Clifford H. "A Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Program." Peabody Journal of Education.' 51 (April 1974): 
224-28r r * 

Lorber, Michael A. Computers Help 2,000 Students Self-Pace 
Their ^earning . Normal, IL: Illinois Stite University, 
College of Education, 1973. 

Lorber, Michael A. "Increased Learning Freedom Via Competencies 
Paper presented at the Conference on Computers in the 
undergraduate Curricula, Claremont, California, 1973. 
ED 081 229, 
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ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY AT NORMAL 

k 

Personnel Responsible : Loepp, Johnson, Hackett, James, Pierce, 
and Wray 

Program : Preservice Occupational Program (POP)— 1973 . 
Level: Preservice Vocational Teachers 

Compet encies : Existing competency lists were pooled 

(approximately eight sources used including Cotrell) 

yielding 2,000 competencies. Competencies were sorted^ 
into 11 conceptualized areas (e . g., Program Planning, / 
and then translated into 62 performance objectives 
with specified conditions and criterion levels. 

Modules : POP Kits 

Durina Phase II (1974-75) POP Kits were developed for . 
2fl of the 62 competencies. Eleven of those Kits were 
pilot tested at eight public universities in Illinois 
and subsequently revised. 

# • 

During Phase III (1975-76) ten additional POP Kits 
were developed. All 28 Phase II Kits were pilot tested 
and subsequently revised. « 

According to its developers, POP Kits are mostly self- 
contained, attractively illustrated, and arranged for 
efficient use by students. The instructor is made an 
integral part of each Kit. The Kits are structured in 
the following manner: 

Rationale (why the material in the Kit.^s important) 
Performance Objectives (the performance to be demon- 
strated by the student) > 
Preassessment (self-test to help the student decide 
if he or she should complete any learninq activities 
or proceed directly to the evaluation) 

Learning Activities (minimum of three 1 arning modes; 
e.g., readings," slid^tapes, videotapes, transparencies, 
simulations, *etc. ) 
* Evaluation (techniques to allow the instructor to 

' evaluate the student's performance) 

t 

These materials are available on loan from the East- 
Central Curriculum Management Center, Illinois Office 
of Education, Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, 
100 North -First Street, Springfield, Illinois 62777. 
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Models : Staff have developed the POP Instructional Model 
(PIM) and an Implementation Model. 

Additional Information : 

Pre-Seryice Occupational Program; POP Kit 0.1; A POP Kit 
on theN? re-Service Occupational Program . Second Edition, 
Springfield, IL: Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education , Professional and Curriculum Development Uni t , 
n . d. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY AT PHILADELPHIA 



Personnel Responsible : Cotrell, Adamsky 

Program : VITAL (Vocational Intern Teaching Applied 
Learning) — 1973 

Level: Inservice vocational teachers without previous 
vocational teacher preparation 

Competencies ; Since Temple uses the modules developed at 
The Center for Vocational Education in Columbus, the 
competencies are those identified in the research 
directed by Cotrell while he was at The Center. An 
occupational analysis (introspection , and interviewing 
of master teachers and vocational teacher educators) 
in Phase I of the study resulted. in a preliminary 
list of 237 performance requirements of teachers in 
conventional vocatioa^l programs. In Pha£e II, a 
similar process was^ u'sed to identify the performance 
requirements of teacher-coordinators of cooperative 
programs. The findings of Phases I, and II were merged, 
resulting in 384 performance elements' that were clus- 
tered into ten professional categories. Finally, a 
set. of performance-oriented general objectives speci- 
fying the 'competencies and the general driteria for 
evaluating a teacher's performance of ttye stated 
activity was developed. 

Modules;, There are 100 Center modules covering the 384 

competencies. Temple uses modules covering 76 compe- 
tencies in the areas of instructional planning, instruc- 
tional- execution, instructional evaluation, and shop 
organization and planning. Modules th&t were originally 
tested relied on outside references, but the Revised 
modules are mostly self-contained and structured as 
follows : 

Title Page (includes ident if ication . of performance 
elements 

P re requi sites ' 
Introduction 

Module, Structure and Use (-includes explanation of 
module organ i nation , objectives , procedures for use., 
resources needed, and terminology used) 

Learning Experiences (includes an overview; ^Learning < 
activities such as reading information shee/hs, reacting 
to case studies, planning, and conducting rjple-plays; 
* and feedback activities) * 
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The final learning experience always requires the student 
to demonstrate his or her competency in an actual school 
situation, Resource persons (field or resident) use an 
objective criterion-referenced evaluation instrument called 
a "Teacher Performance Assessment Form" to assess the 
student's level of performance. The learning experiences 
always provide the needed background information (cognition) , 
opportunities to apply that information in practice situations 
(simulation), and final assessment of performance in an 
actual school s i tuat ion . 

Program Description : The program incorporates the concepts 

of f ield-based teacher educat ion , performance-based teacher 
education , cr iter ion- referenced evaluat ion , individualized 
learn ing, sel f -pacing , self -evaluat ion , di f f erent iated 
staffing and assessment in actual school situations. The 
interns are considered a part of the staff since they are 
each ultimately responsible for their own learning. A 
resident resource person (master teacher) and a field 
resource person (university staff member) work with the 
interns. Their efforts are -coordinated by a senior teacher 
educator. A Council of Educators consisting of an appointed 
representative of local administration, a teacher education, 
and an elected local teacher become involved when a certi- 
fication decision must be made. The program basically oper- 
ates as follows: (1) resource person and intern determine 
the intern's needs and select a module accordingly, (2) the 
intern completes module (in part or in total), again according 
to personal needs, (3) when the intern believes that the 
stated criteria for: performance can be met, the final learning 
experience is attempted and self-evaluation is performed, 
(4) when self-evaluation indicates successful performance, 
evidence of this is presented to a resource person, (5) 
intern and resource .person confer to determine if the evi- 
dence (usually a videotape of the presentation; in some 
few cases r written evidence) indicates adequate performance, 
and (6) when evidence of the intern's overall teaching com- 
petency has been accumulated, it is presented to the Council 
of Educators for -a decision regardina provisional certifi- 
cation. The program has been expanded on a pilot basis 
to include preservice teachers. Currently, pilot programs . 
are planned to include similar activities for those seeking 
certification as vocational supervisors and directors. 

Management : VITAL-MIS, a compute -ized manaqoment ih format ion * 
system has been developed to assist the program coordinator 
and field resource persons in manaqinq the data needed, in 
carryina out their proaram responsibilities. VITAL-MIS 
became completely operation* V in the fall of 1975. Stored 
in memory is an up-to-date description of the personal and 
demographic characteristics of all interna and the staff 
members serving them, as well as *a complete history of staff 
and intern activity since becoming art ive in the program. 
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This information is provided to staff members through reports 
issued at specific intervals. These reports auide much of 
the staff's activity in servina the? interns.. The information 
stored in VITAL-MIS is also used in combination with that 
obtained through the yearly evaluations of the program. The 
Total Information Base is currently being used to determine 
if it is possible to predict an intern's success in the 
classroom based on his or her oersona-l and situational 
characteristics as well as the service received while in 
Proqram VITAL. 

Addi tiona.1 Information : 

Adamskyr Richard and Calvin C. Cotrell. "Program VITAL: A* 



Futuristic Inservicc Modilsfor Vocational Teacher Education. 
Journal of Industrial Teacher Education. 12' (Summer 1975): 



39-46 
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UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 



Personnel Reponsible : Mollis', Felder, Webor, Hcwsam, Houston 
Program : General Education Preservice— 1 968 
Level : Elementary -and Secondary Teachers 

C ompetencies : Started with five propositions aboyt what a teacher's 
role is: CI) teacher is a liberally educated person with a 
broad background in his teaching field ; f2) teacher reflects 1 
in his actions that he is a studpnt of human behavior; (3) 
teacher makes decisions on a rational basis; (4) teacher 
employs a wide variety, of appropriate communi cation and 
instructional strategies; and (5) teacher, exh ibits behavior 
which reflects professionalism. From these five propositions, 
16 broad competencies were Generated. These competencies 
were, in turn, broken down into sub-conjpe tencies. Explicit 
* criteria are specified for ass ssina tTiese competencies. 

Modules : Activities were sequenced usinq Francos Fuller's 

Concerns Model; i.e., a prospective teacher goes- throuqh a 
describable scries of concerns as follows: * (1) concern 
about why he is in teacher education and about teachina 
tasks and pupil needs; (2) concern about himself as a teacher; 
and (3) concern about his impact on students. Using the 
model, the following sequence of modules was developed: (ll 
an employment module; (2) a multicultural module; (3) a 
module on instructional objectives; (4) modules on teaching 
skills (e.g., set induction)'; and (5) Optional Affective 
Modules (e.g., listening and responding). 

Pro gram Descr ipt ion : The program is individualized. Students 

start* with a series of tarcer De'cision Experiences -to see if 
teaching is the appropriate career for thorn and at what 
level they should teach. Students then move through a 
sequence of acquiring single ski lis , intcqrating skills, 
micro- teachi nq, tutoring, and interning. Students' achievement 
of competence es is not time-bound. Students are held 
accountable for the demonst rat ion nf competencies, and given 
a number of options for acquiring the skills. Students can 
participate in seminars, larqe and small-aroup discussions, 
mi cro-teachi nq sessions with peers critiquinq performance, 
observations, and independent study. When a student is 
ready to be assessed, he/she me'ets with the supervisor. 
They decide cooperatively which competences will be assessed 
durinq the observation. During the ohservat ion , data is 
aathered specifically on the competencies aqreed upon and 
feedback is qiven ba^ed on that data. 

Facilities a n d Equipment : A modern facility supports the proqram's 
individualized nature. The first, floor contains a I a roc 
round auditorium (KIVA) for larqe-qroup meetinas and small 
counselinq rooms with one-way class . The second floor is an t 
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open space environment. On • the third TTnor there is a 
Learning Resource Center containinq carrels, hexaaonal 
tables, media, and a variety of equipment. The fourth 
floor has seminar rooms. A set of faculty-student mailboxes 
serves to keep the communication lines open. 



Addi tional Information 



Bowles , F. Douglas . "Competency-Based Teacher Education: 
The Houston Story." Educati onal Leadership . 30 (March 
1973): 510-12. 
Houston' W. Robert and Howard L. Jones. Three Views of 
Competency-Based Teacher Education: IT, University Of 

Phi Delta 



Houston . Fastback 49. Bloominqton, IN 
Kappa Educational Foundation, 1974. 
School Based Teacher Education Project: 
Year -Activities, 1975-1976 . Houston , 
* Houston, 1976. 

Thompson, Bruce. An Analysis of CBE. fiouston, TX: University 
of Houston, College of Education, 1974. ED 098 206. . 



Peoort of First 
TX: University of 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



Pe rsonnel Responsible : Peterson 

Pro gram : Pre and Inservice Teaching Methods for Agricultural 
Education Teachers— 1968 (Revised 1972 and 1975) 

Level: Secondary Aqri cultural Education Teachers 
.*» * 

Competencies : The proa ram consists of a prepared list of com- 
petencies that focus on basic problem-solving teaching 
techniques . The competenci es deri ved wore compared to 
those identified by Cotn U for validation. Thirty subject- 
matter areas, primarily in the planning, execution, and 
evaluation of instruction, were identified and confirmed 
as beino most important for beginning agricultural teachers. 
Diqhty-one objectives provide the framework for the instruc- 
tion, and \he thirty areas are sequenced from simple to 
complex. ' » 

Modules: Thirty subjpct-fliattc*r areas are formed into thirty 

Individualized teachinq modules called M inn Mods , The 30 
. modules are qrouped into eight areas (e;q., "Evaluat inq, " 
"Group Teaching Methods"). The modules are essentially 
sel ^-contained and structured as follows: 

« i* 

Rationale 
Objectives 

Preassessment (essay and objective questions) 
Learninq Activities (readings, audiotapes, videotapes, 
etc.) 

Evaluation (evaluation is based on the completion of 
learninq activities. Each module may involve written 
tasks or actual performances. The learning activities 
are evaluated on the basis of quality of performance 
(satisfactory or unsatisfactory). Evalua£ion consists 
of a checklist for each learning activity. A micro- 
- teachina performance is required in 10 of the 29 modules. 
A key feature of the system is that each . module has 
an audiotaped discussion which forms the basis for 
completing the learning activities. Modules requiring 
a teachinq performance haye a videotaped model teaching 
s i tuat i on. ) 

Program Description : Students must complete th'» 20 modules within 
the limits of 10 weeks, preferably immediately before student 
teaching (which is the thirtieth "module"). The course 
carries 5 crodi ts ; ' modules are either completed satisfactorily 
(credit) or unsatisfactorily (no credit) ; students contract 
fcr a "C" (credit fe^ 23 modules), a "B" (credit for 29 
modules completed' satisfactorily)* or an "A" (credit for 29 
modules completed with a nood to excellent ratinq). "Student 
progress through modules is kopt on a simple bar graph, 
posted in the independent study room. Students proceed at 
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their own pace through the modules, making appointments 
with the instructor as required to micro-teach or to 
participate in small-group discussion. Larqe-qroup discus- 
sions are held one hour a day for the first week and once j 
a week for the remainder of the quarter. The course must I 
be successfully completed before student » teaching. 

Faci l ities and Equipment : A well-stocked learning resource . j 

center concains specially prepared materials for each module \ 

(e.g., files of ^modules and audiotapes, file boxes of . 

references, videotaped demonstrations, high school texts, % 1 

workbooks, and other resource.,). There are study tables, ' 

iounqe chcilrs, and study carrels equipped .wi th audiovisual ^ 

equipment. Facilities are also available for micro-teaching j 

sessions . , * I 

Add i t lonal Information : j 

Peterson, Roland L. "Competency-Based Vocational Teacher 
Education." Piper presented as a Graduate School Lecture 
to the Agricultural Education Deoartment, The Ohio* State j 
University, Columbus', Ohio, 1975. . ' 
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UNIVERSITY , OF NEBRASKA 



Personnel Respons i bl e : Kelley, Andrews 

Program : NUSTEP (Nebraska U .versity Secondary Teacher Education) 

^1 1969 ^ 1 



initiated^ 196 8; Opera t 

Level : Pra$ervicc see" 
social studios , b 
languages, and math „ 



oachors of Knalish, music, science, 
education , speech , modern fore i qn 



Comp etenc ies : NUSTEP staff formulated a list of objectives based 
>n their assumptions as to the skills and knowledges needed 
by " teachers . 



Modules : 



Learn ina Tasks Booklets contain the modules for the 
program. r Ihoro. is a Basic Learning Tasks Booklet containing 
the 11 required modules, and seven Learning Tasks Booklets 
for specific disciplines (e.g., English Education Learning 
Tasks, and Business Teacher Education Learning Tasks) each 
containing approximately 10 modules designed to develop 
basic teaching skills in the disciplines and 10 additional 
modules designed to provide additional depth and breadth to 
the student's use of educational psychology and secondary 
education. Materials are self-instructional; they include 
most of the reading material^ necessary for a basic instruc- 
tion to the subject. The module format is structured as 
follows: 



Preface (Learning Task Description) 

--Problem Ar^a 

--Per forma nee Ob ject i vcs 

- -P re req u i s i t e s 
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Learning Aqtivitius: 

--Headings '(information shoots and outside resources) 
--Activities for classroom practice 
—Activities for practice in field situations 
--Activities for evaluation of student ne r f ormance 
--Information Sheets 
--Performance Cr Lteria 

Program Description : The program is founded on fight broad qoals 
of the department which ppocify t hf> type of teachers the 
program should produce. Studonts enroll in NUSTEP during 
their junior year or first semester of thoir senior year, • 
/The NUSTEP program lasts for one semester and carries nine 
/academic credit hours, NUSTEP represents half. the student's 
course load (20 hours a week) during that semester. The 
semester following NUSTEP is usual 1 y 'spent student teaching. 
Instruction is teanj-plannod and often team tauqht. Each 
student is, assigned a proctor (staff member) to work with. 
The student, his proctor and his cooperating teacher work 
together to plan the student's act i vi t i ok , hn 1 f of which are 
lectures, lab and self-instruction, and half of which are 
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field experiences* Emphasis is on achieving the performance 
objectives and demonstrating coiu^c hc^nce* in micro- teachxng^of 
student teaching settinqs. The program is success-based; a 
student who is unsuccessful receives an incomplete and can 
recycle until his or her performance is successful . 

A ddj t ional In format ion : 

Kelley, Edgar A. Throe Views of Competency-Based Teachen 
Education: III, Universi ty >of Nebraska . Fastback 50. 
Bloomi nqton , TN: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 
1974. 

Kelley, Edqar A. and John W. Zimner. NUSTEP, A Performance- 
Based Teacher Education Prog ram: The Fi r st Four Years, 
1969-1973 . Lincoln, NE : University of Nebraska, Teachers 
College, 1973. 

Sybouts, Ward* "Performance-'Based Teacher Education: Does 
It. Make a Difference?" Phi Delta Kappan . 54 (January 
1973): ^03-304. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Person no] Respons ible : Cook, Richcy 

Program : VAE (Vocational and Applied Arts Eduoaiion) Pro- 
Certification Teacher Education Program— 1971 

Love 1 : Preservifce Vocational and Industrial Arts Teachers 

C ompetencies : Efforts started with a review of the literature, 
including Cotrell's 384 competencies. They defined 
"competency" operationally and had faculty members review 
the competencies. Faculty members added 20 items and 
deleted what they considered to be inservice and coordination 
competencies. Several thousand intern teachers, vocational 
teachers, non-vocat ional teachers, administrators, school 
board members, representatives from business- and industry, 
, high school and community college stBnents, £nd graduates of 
vocational programs then rated each" competency . As a result, 
75 competencies grouped into seven categories were identified 
After a year, this was reduced to 50 competencies. The 
competencies are the skills, knowledge, or judgments that 
students need to demonstrate at a predetermined proficiency 
level before certification. Each competency contains a 
number of objectives. A single objective may show up under 
several competencies. Course objectives cut across compe- 
tencies. Competencies are general and program-related; 
ob^ecMves are specific and ^course-related.-' 

Modules : Called Wayne Kits, the moduies use a format borrowed 
, from Wilkits (Weber State), Unipacs ( r/D/E/A) , HELP (Home 
•Economics Learning Packages) and ILP (Individualized Learning 
Packages) . A systems approach is used to design curricula. 
Kits contain a variety of experiences {media, dicussions, 
and micro- t-each^g) . 

4 

Program Description : Students start by assess i ng their needs to 
determine present skills and training requirements. An 
exit test and prerequisite skills test are used in the 
needs assessment process. The program is presented in phases 
(1) Introduction to Education (teaching vocat ional* and 
career education programs); (2) Foundations (theory and 
practice of teaching and learning); (3) Methods of Teaching 
(specialization area); (4) Intern Teaching; (5) Intern 
Teaching Seminar (philosophy of education); and (6) Field 
Experience. The delivery system used by p professor is aot 
specified; however, there is agreement that competency need 
not be dttained through formal courses. Lecture, small- 
group discussion, micro-teaching, field experiences, and self- 
pacing through Wayne Kits are all useu. Evaluation involves 
exit tests to determine mastery ano later follow-up of on- 
the-job demonstration of skills. A retrieval system for 
Wayne Kits has been developed. 
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Model: Staff members have dev^lopod both a systems modc£ for 

curriculum development and an accountability model specifying 
the responsibilities of persons involved in the program. 

Arfdi t lonal Information : 

Cook, Fred S. et al . A Wor king Mode l of a Competency- Based 
Teacher Education System / Detroit, MI: Wayne State 
University, Department of Vocational and Applied Arts, 
1973. ED 077 870. 

Department of Vocational and Appl led , Arts . Competencies 
and Performance Objective s. Competency Based Teacher 
Education Series: No. 1. Detroit, Ml: Vtyyne State 
University, Department of Vocational and Applied Arts, 

1972. ' L .y 

Department of Vocational and Applied Arts. Two VAC System 
Models. Competency Based Teacher Education Series: No. 2. 
Detroi t , MI: Wayne State University, Department of Voca- 
tional and Applied Arts, 1972.- 

Department of Vocational and Applied Arts. Competencies and 
Performance Objectives . Competency Based Teacher Educa- 
tion Series: No. i. m Detroit, MT : Wayne State University, 
Department of Vocational and Applied Arts,, 1973. 

LaChapelle, Bette, The Int er n Teaching Handbook . 

* Detroit, MT: Wayn<r^S ta to University, 1975. 

Netihauser, Charlotte. - The Design and Implementation of a 

Management Information System to Facilitate the Functioning 
of a CBTE Program . Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, 
Department of Vocational and Applied Arts, 1974. ED 089 673, 

Neuhauser, Charlotte L. Management Information System . 

Competency Based Teacher Education Series: No. 4. Detroit, 
MI: Wayne State University* Vocational and Applied Arts 
Education, 1974. 

Riehoy, Rita C. Competency a nd Performance Objective 

U ierarc hies . Competency Based Teacher Education Series: 
No". r >. Detroit, MI: Wayne State Un l vers i ty , * Vocat i ona 1 
and Applied Arts Education, 1974. 

Richey, Pita C. Definiti o n of Sele c ted Terms Related to 
t n e VAE Co mp etency-Based Teac he r Education Programs . 
Detroit", MI: Wayne State University, College 'of Education, 
L974. 

Richey, Rita C. Design ing a CBTE Inst ructional Syste m: A 
VAE Cas e History . Competency Based Teacher Edacation 
SerTesTNo.' 3. Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, 

- Vocational and Applied Arts Education, 1974. 
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^ " .WEBER STATE AT OGDEN, UTAH 45 

P ersonnel Respons iblo : Parkinson 

> « 

Program : Indi vidua 1 i zed Performance-Based '1 e richer Education 
Proa ram-- ini t iatod Planninq 196 6 ; t Opera t i onal 19 70 

Le vel : Preservice elementary, secondary, and early childhood 
teache rs * 

Competen cies : Teacher educators , teachers , admi ni strators , and 
education students defined competencies needed for success- 
ful teaching, translated competencies into instructional 
objectives, and specified learning experiences which could 
help students meet those objectives* Available research 
was also utilized. 

M r ^dul^s : Each Wilkit (Webber Individualized Learning Kit) deals 
with an important teacher education concept; soitk> contain 
skills generic to both elementary and secondary teachers, 
others contain skills specific to elementary or secondary 
teiehers. The module format is structured as follows: 

T 1 1 Le/T i me N* 'OJod/Ma ter 3 a 1 s /Advance Ar ran- foments 

Introduct i on/Content** 

Preassessmcnt 

Inst ruct ional Objectives 

Learning Hxperi ences 

Self-Evaluation (answers may be discussed w'ith professor) 
.(Proficiency Assessment (performance evaluation; written 
exam; planning activity; micro-teaching) 

Each module includes learning experiences such as seminars, 
peer sessions, individual conferences, laboratory experi- 4 
^nces, faculty conferences, and directed readings. 

Program Description : Modules arr organized within coarse blocks* 
Students 1 work is sel f-pacod, wi f h some options, provided as 
to the activities and methodologies in whir*h they will 
participate. No letter grades are given; gradina is credit/ 
no credit, .if i student fails to complete modules, then NC 
is given and- the student reregisters f pr the course. The 
program is built on a philosophic framework including 
12 statements -as t'o what the Weber State faculty bejlievetf 
teacher preparation should embody. Ir keepino with one of 
these statements, "teacher preparation should be based on 
t he skills of effective human i nteraet ion," students 
participate in an interaction/human relations 'train inn 
laboratory for 40 'hours af~Th*Y beqi nni n<, of their professional 
training. . 
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Additional Informat ion: 



Baron, Clark. "Another Response from a Wnber State Student." 
In Johni G.' Morrow, TI. Politics of Competence: A Review 
of Competency Based Teacher Education (with Nine Reactions ) . 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Institute of Education, Basic Skills 
Program on Teaching, 1975. Pp. 45-48.' 

Burke, Caseel . The Individualized Competency-Based System 
of Teacher Education a y Weber State Col lege. PBTE Series: 
No. 2. Washington, tFFc] : American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1972. 

Rurke, C. D. "The Structure and Substance of the WILKIT 
Instructional Module . " Educational Technology . 12 
(September 1972): 41-46. 

Burke, Caseel D. "How Fnro the Graduates of a Competency- 
Based Teacher education System?" Journal of the Student 
Pers onnel Assoc: Lat Lo ng f o r T ^ach^r Pducat i on . fl (Decembe r 
1974) : 71-77. " ' " , 

Parke/, Peeso. "Weber State Col leap Kvaluates TPTE after.. 
Three Years. Phi Delta Kappa n . 55 (January 1974): 320-* 
/A . 

Shape, Sandra. "Response Crom a Weber State Student." In 
John 0 . Merrow, II. Pol itics of Competence: A Review of —. 
Competenc y B a:;cd Teacher Education ( with Nine Reactions ) . 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Institute of Education, Basic Skills 
Program on Teaching, 1975. Pp. 4 0-45. 



FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 



Personnel Responsible: Hau^nstoin and others 

* — — . . »* , — 

The Division of Vocational and Adult Education at Flori- 
da International University has established the following 
•PBTE program areas: Industrial Arts Education, Vocational 
Industrial Education, Technical Education, Home Economics 
Education* Adult Education, and Administration and Supervi- 
sion. Efforts were begun in falL 1972. All courses in each 
program are of the modular f ormat. The modules contain goals, 
task.;, enablcrs, instructional resources, and criterion lev- 
els of ^xpect^d per f ormance . Some components of the under- 
graduate and graduate programs are field-based. 

, FLORIDA STATE UN 1 VERS 1 TY 

Per Sonne 1 Responsible: >^ndreyka and Blank 

Project ACTIVE (Attained Competence tor Teaching in 
Vocational Education) began in 1975 with the following pur- 
poses: (1) to identify and rViori ti ze« professional compe- 
tejicies important to vocat iona\ teacher s , (2) to identify 
specific assessment criteria tha^S^may bo used to determine if % 
competencies have been attained, (3) to develop performance- 
based, self-paced learning packages, (4) to develop evaluation 
instruments and strategies that will allow for objective 
assessment of competency mastery while the participant is 
performing in an actual school situation, and* (5} to fully 
implement this competency-based program in the traditional ) 
university setting. 

Project ACTIVE is designed to meet the professional needs 
of the following groups ar both the proservice and inservice 
levels: Business Education, Cooperative Education, Distribu- 
tive Education, Industrial Arts Education, Technical Education, 
and Trade- and Industrial Education. While many aspects of the 
project are still in the developmental stage, the Trade and 
Industrial Education component is scheduled for implementation 
in fall 1976. A state advisory committee was established, and 
practicing professionals in Florida were polled to identify 
the competencies most important to Trade and Industrial teach- 
ers. A pilot program based upon the 6 r ) competencies identified 
has been r ini tia! ed . Student progress in the program will be 
-monitored by the use of a convent iona] transcript as well as 
a competency-based transcript which list*? f-arh competency at- 
tained, date completed, grade earned, and the name of the 
faculty resource person who helped th*- participant achieve 
competent/. 

Flor-ida S ta to I'ni vers i ty hassi 1 so pa r t in ua ted , i n the 
advanced testing of The Oonti»r fof Vocational Education '.s 100 
PBTE modules. 



!i< Hi LAN rOLL-ECK , P . E . T . , CANADA 



- Person nel Responsible: Coffin and Glondennmg 

Holland College, a p^t-secondary institution located at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada, has established 
a completely competency-based staff development program of in- 
service education for its own occupational education faculty, 
in 1971, a DACUM commit too composed of members of the facul- 
ty and administration developed an "instructor profile chart" 
of the competencies needed by their instructors. DACUM is an 
approach to^task analysis and curriculum development whereby 
a committee of workers from th^ occupation being analyzed par- 
ticipate in a modified brainstorming typo of workshop to (1) 
identify the major areas of responsibility of workers in the 
occupation,- and then (2) further specify or delineate the 
tasks that workers must perform in each major area. The Hol- 
land College instructor profile chart was updated in June of 
1976 and now includes 258 specific competencies for post- 
secondary instructors, grouped into 11 bread categories. In- 
structors, over a given period of t inm, are expected to demon- 
strate then competency on a specified minimum number of 
teaching skills. Ratings on the instructor profile chart are 
based on industr.al performance standards. A staff develop- 
ment resource center has been established where a large 
assortment of printed and multi-media materials, as well as 
a staff development ^specialist, are avail -hie for instructors. 

m 

Holland College also participated in the advanced test'ng 
oi The Center tor Vocational Education's PBTE modules during 
the period of May 19/5 to August 19 76. 

\ 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY ' 

/ 

L'e r sonnc 1 Ro^onsjbJLe : A I b r iqh t 'and P \ nchak 

As part of n 1974-197S HP DA pro]oct entitled "Identifying 
-Competencies Necessary for Teachers of Disadvantaged and Hand- 
icapped Youth," the competencies deemed necessary for Ohio's 
Occupational Work Adjustment- (UWA) , Occupational Work Experi- 
ence (OWE) , arid Special Feeds teachers were identified. 
Teachers, teacher educators, and supervisors were asked to re- 
act on a fivo-noint scale to 112 competencies 'organized into 
the six ina^jor areas of proqj am management, curriculum, class-- 
room management, coordination, remediation, and counseling. 
Teacher and supervisor responses indicated tha.t all 112 com- 
petencies were perceived as necessary and valid. Teacher re- 
sponses suggested that the three program areas are more alike 
than different in terms of the teacher competencies involved. 

i 



•ITViS A & M UNIVERSITY 
oXsonnol Rr spuns i b le : ilorn ng 

A statewide project involving nino teacher education in- 
stitutions cooperated in a 1 ( )7S-1976 project entitled the 
" I den 1 1 t ie it ion and Validation of Competencies for Teacher 
Education in Ac, t -i cu 1 \ pro . " Specific obiectivos of the project 
included: (1) to identify the competencies required for en- 
try into the profess i on a I role of a vocational aqriculture 
t^achei, (2) t ) v ) l t y th" competencies identified, and (3) 
to initiaft procedures for incorporating the verified compe- 
tencies into t[u» teacher education prnqramr. of the nine uni- 
ve'rsit les pro^'i.lm'j certification program:; for vocational 
aqriculture teachers in Texas. A survey instrument wes de- 
veloped by a state advisory committee of teacher educators 
and state supervisors. The instrument, containing 135 i terns , 
was responded to by 311 supervising t^aohms, 22 toucher edu- 
cators, and 14 state supervisory personnel. A high loved of 
agreement was indicated on nearly all compo tencies by all 
three groups. At a working conference of teacher educators 
and state stafr, priorities 'were established by consensus for 
both nreservice and inservjeo programs. A core of essential 
competencies hur. been identified and verified, and a beginning 
made toward incorporating the competencies into the" teacner 
education programs of each of- the nine cooperating universities. 



UN I VflRTi JTY OF ARIZONA AT TUCSON 
-^i 1 !! 6 -]- Reports ijjj_e : MoCo rmi ck 

A professional competency-based teacher education pro- 
gram in agricultural education was initiated by the Department 
of Agricultural Education in the College of Agriculture during 
the 1968-1969 academic year. All undergraduate professional 
education courses (20 semes te r * hours ) offered by • the depart- 
ment are integrated info, the "professional competency cor^" 
concept. This core consists of 9 2 professional competencies 
essential for beginning teachers of agriculture. The staff, 
feels the "competency approach" to preparing teachers of -agri-* 
culture in Arizona has been highly effective as evidenced by 
performance of araduates in the field* I'rom a curriculum 
^standpoint, the competency approach has he J pod (1) to elimi- 
nate gaps in the instructional program, and K2) to reduce 
overlapping of* cc*irse content to a minimum. It is "strongly 
believed by staff, teachers, school administrators, and state 
department of education personnel that th' approach has im- 
proved the instructional program in agri cu] t nral education." 
In an attempt to keep thr professional preparation program up- 
to-date, individual teacher assessment*; ot professional compe- 
tency are made at reoular intervals; namely, fi months, 12 
months, and 2,4 montTis after initial employment. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE AT PORTLAND- GO I& AM . 
Personnel- Responsible : 'Berry, Vail 

An EPDA- funded project for USOE Region I entitled ."Com- 
petency-Based Teacher Education for Vocational Educators of 
New England" 'was initiated in September 1975. One of the ma- 
jor goals of this project was to identify and prioritize, two 
groups of teacher competencies/modules. The first group of 
competencies/modules was to consist of those competencies 
which should be included in a preservice vocational teacher 
education program. The second group was to consist- of only 
those competencies needed by, a tradesman enterirvg teaching 
without any formal teacher training; a "Survival Kit" which 
would assist him/her while he/she ^acquired other teaching 
competencies through an inservice "program. To obtain the 
desired information, the opinions of New England vocational 
teacher educators were sought through use of a two-phased 
Delphi Technique identification process. questionnaire 
developed listed the one hundred vocational teacher,- 
competency-based modules developed and field tested by The 
Center for Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. 
Respondents were aske"d to make a judgment about each compe- 
tency/module for each of the two categories: preservice 
program, and survival kit program. The judgment requested 
for each category was whether the competency (1) should be 
required , (2) "is desirab la , or*(3) is not needed for that pro- 
gram. Data was analyzed to indicate (1) the ranking of the 
importance of the various competencies for a preservice pro- 
gram, and (2) the ranking of the importance of the various 
modules for the tradesman's survival kit program. Fifty- 
eight of the competencies were recommended for inclusion in 
a preservice program and 40 competencies were recommended for 
inclusion in the tradesman f s program. In August of, 1976, the 
University of Maine launched a statewide vocational adult 
teacher education inservice program usinq. the , findings of the 
regional study as one important basis for prograiff development. 



UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT LINCOLN 

Personnel Responsible : Grain, Hurmv, Hqgland,- Hansen, Cromer 

An EPDA^sponsored training project entitled "Inservice 
Activity to Facilitate the Implementation of Competency-Based 
Teacher Education Activities" is being carried^out for USOE' 
Region VII by the Department of Vocational-Technical* Education 
at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln. The inservice acti- 
vity ^eing conducted during the period July 1976 - June 1977 
is focusing on the orientation of vocational teacher educators, 
deans, and state department o-f, education personnel from Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas. Specifically, the project is 
designed to accomplish the following objectives: (1) -partici- 
pants will become familiar with the state of the art in logard 
to CBTE, (2) participants will examine one delivery- sys*,e n for 
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CBTK, (3) pa ri 1 e i pant s • wi 1 ] assess the implementation processes 
used in t hat t de 1 i very system in reference to their* anstitu- 
tional situations, and (4) participants wiil explore the im- 
pact ,ol CBTF! implementation on the statewide vocational teacher 
education system. Procoduios and materials developed by The 
Center for Vocational Education at Columbus, Ohio and the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln were usrd in conduct inq a 
three-day workshop. 

A second pi-»)c-ct'b» irig conducted in Nebraska during 1976- 
1 i I 1 focuses on p rot ess ion a i F'r e pa rat ion to r Two Vea t Pos t- 
SeCuruJary Vocational Teache i s " in Nebraska's area vocational 
schools and community colleges. A 19/6 brochure carrying that 
title has been prepared (with Un^holp of a special Ad Hoc 
Study Committee) and pub 1 lsh^by The Nebraska Advisory Coun- 
c " for Vocational Education. Siaff from the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln, thrf Nebraska Advisory Council, the Re- 
srireh Coordinating UniA, the Community College Poard, Kearney 
State College, and the Nebraska Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion collaborated in the development of a statewide system 
that involves all institutions of higher education which ,are 
concerned with the professional preparation of pos t-sj?condary 
vocational and technical teachers.' 

'The s'udy was undertaken b/ the Advisory Council in 
response to requests from the post-secondar\ community colleges 
lii ,Nf 'L)rasR i . These colleqes were concerned that the" pro- 
fessional vocational teacher preparation eourr.es were not ger- 
nine to their unique needs, and there was also a qeneral lack 
of aurvcrnent .yionq the post-secondary institutions concerning 
what teach inq competencies were needed, * ' - „ 

Two list:; of conpotenn^s were identified by the committee: 
Section I nf the report lists competencies rucommended for pre~ 
service traininq sessions for prospective teachers, and Sec- 
tion IT lists adqi t lona 1 . competencies which are considered to 
be*">:ital to proficiency in toachinq." The report states that 
M it/is SLtjrnfic.ini to note that statewide agreement was reached 
— hythe u cjLat^soco nd a ry community colleqes on the competencies 
recommended . - Forms for outHninq a prospective teacher's pro- 
qram of study aneT -for recording his or her progress were also 
developed and aureod^npon by the post -secondary institutions and 
institutions ot higher education*. A uriKjue feature of the pro- 
cedures established is that two basic options ,*rc available to 
each prospective or inservice teacher who participates. One 
option is the traditional nine semester e red it hours of pro- 
fessional vocational education courspwork. The second, now 
and alternative option, is the compe te ncy^has* d option where- 
by bet] inning teachers need to demons t Fa to , mas to ry of at 'least* 
30% of the 28 compot enc i es' specified in SeeM<>n 1 of (he re-, 
port as the mif ial step in meeting certification equipments. . 
The commit toe further recoVimondod that ahy tedchor satisfac- 
torily mastering 50?, of the competencies in Section I (28 
competencies ) and 3 V* of the c< >mpe t enc ieb 1 i s too in Sect ion II 
f67 competencies) should be f'.ily approve.] f<.> vocational 
teach i na * 



The University of Nebraska at Lincoln' was also one of ' 
the ten institutions of higher education ,that was selected' to 
participate in advanced testing of The Center for Vocational 
Education's 'PBTE modules as part of the 1975-1976 National 
Institute for Performance-Based Teacher Education project. 



UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Personnel Responsible : Stallard and Radcliff 

An EPDA^-funded project (,1976-1977) will permit the 
training of approximately 150 Aew' teachers of vocational edu- 
cation with the use of The Center for Vocational Education's 
modules as the major medium of instruction* The Department 
of Vocational-Technical Education staff will be working with' 
six area vocational schools (five post-secondary and one 
secondary) , two each from the areas of East, Middle, and West 
Tennessee . In addition , teachers and administrators from 
another 'ten schools will be given an overview of the project: 
and their needs will be assessed to determine the possible 
need f or^ addi ti-onal training workshops. 

The University of Tennessee was also one of the ten 
institutions selected to participate in The Cerfter for Voca- 
tional Education's 1975-1976 National Institute for 
Performance-Based Teacher Education. 



UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT # 

* 

Personnel Responsible : Fuller and Jensen 

Two statewide EPDA projects related to PBTE are being 
carried out at the University of Vermont, Burlington during' 
the 1976-1977 academic year. One project will focus on the 
use of PBTE competencies as the basis for assessing the pro- 
fessional development needs of vocational teachers in Vermont, 
The second projefct focuses on the identification and prepa- 
ration of qualified field resource persons at vocational 
schools throughout Vermont. Participants will be trained in 
the role of the resource person in PBTE and will be oriented 
to the effective use of performance-based vocational teacher 
education modules. 
# 

The University of Vermont was also one of the ten insti- 
tutions of higher education selected to participate in the 
advanced testing of The Center for Vocational Education's 
PBTE modules as part of the 1975-1976 National Institute for 
Performance-Based Teacher Education. 
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CBE CENTER CONSORTIUM 



The CBE Center Consortium, sponsored by USOE, is involved, in 
the development and implementation of Competency-Based Teacher ^ 
Education models. The Consortium consists of nine National CBE 
Centers involved in development and implementation of preservioe 
and mservice program models, Each of the centers also provides 
developmental assistance to those interested in installing 
competency-based programs. The consortium helps to provide lead- 
ership* at the national level by coordinatinq the efforts of the 
nine centers and providinq developmental 'ssistance. 

For more i nfor.mat i on f contact: Or. John 'Hanson, National Consor- 1 
cium of Competency-Based Education Centers, 415 North Monroe, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 32301. Telephone: 
(904) 644-2 r >l<K 



Tii K CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Center for Vocat iona 1 "Kducu , . _ located at The Ohio 
State University" in Columbus, Ohio. The Center's research and 
development of forts are desianed to increase' the ability or 
diverse agencies, institutions, and organizations to solve educa- 
tional problems relating to individual career planning and 
preparation. The Center fulfills its mission by: 

--Generating knowledge through research* 

--Developing educational programs and products. 

— Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes • 

--Installing educational programs and products. 

—Operating information systems and services. 4 ^ 

— Conduct inc? leadership developmeife and training programs. 

One of The Center's R&D programs, Professional Development 
in Vocational Education, is helping to achieve these goals through 
the research, development, testing, training, and .implementation 
of professional curricular materials. The 100 modules being 
developed anfi tested, and the associated orientation materials, 
student guide, resource person guide, and -PBTE implementation 
guide are desiqned for preservice and/or inservice use in all 
vocational service areas. 

For further information, contact: Dr. James B. Hamilton, Program 
Director, The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, I960 Kenrcv Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. Telephone: 
(614) 486-3655. < 

- • c , 

THE COMPETENCY -BASED ED UCATION PROGRAM OF THE DIVISION OF 
E DUCAT I ON AL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT (DESD) " 

The primary goal of the CBE Proqram of the Division of educa- 
tional Systems is to maximize the potential of competency-based 
education for improymq and reforming American education. The 
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proqram has seven major purposes: (I) to promote wiSospread 
analytical dialogue about CBE , 12) to assess the state of the art 
and inform the pi'itiir about the results of the assessment, (3) to 
faei iitate inte^-st He , i nter^roaionfl 1 , and i ntrr- professional 
sharinu of promisi ng' products arid prncess«?s in Chi:, (4) to 
support some high priority experimental program models, (5) to 
provide technical assistance to institutions and i_ .ucational 
programs developing CBE programs, %6) to assess the national 
storehouse of related educational concepts and software in order 
to facilitate more rapid procrram implementation, and (7) to 
establish a national network of CBE technical assistance' centers. 

For more information, contact: Al Ion sV:hmi'vW # Chief Support 
P^ooramfi, Division of Fducafional Systems, United States Office 
of Fducation, Room 3052, ROB Ko. 1, 7th and D St reots , >'S . W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20202; 



FAR WES T - LA BQRATC 3 RV . 

T-he Far West Laboratory, located in San Francisco, California, 
is a center for educational research and development. The Lab is 
a non-profit public oroanization sponsored in part by "unds from 
USOE, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They have 
been m^olvad in many competency-based projects including a 
•competency-based program in Early Childhood Education, a joint 
project with the Bay, Area Teachers Training Complex (BATTC) on 
developing competency-based modules, and the development of imini- . 
courses that preservice and inservice teachers may use to acquire 
teaching skills. - *- 

For more information, contact: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development , IB 5 r - Foisoni Street, San Francisco, 
California ^4103. - - 



THE irri^ERSTATE # CERT I Fl CATION PROJECT 

The Interstate Certification Project is a project, begun in 
1966, that encourages that the qualifications of teachers educated 
*in one state bo recoanized in other states. To -join the project, 
each state must enter into # a standard agreement with other states 
that ar^ involved in the project. 'Each stat^ must also uass 
leai slatiojf to make the nan erv-nt possible. Finally, each state 
i.s asked to make a contract with each of the participating states. 
To date, there ar*- thirty-three States part iVipat ing in the 
project. _ f 

For more information, Contact: Dr. H^len Hartie, Interstate 
Certification Project, New York State Department of Education, 99 
Washington Avenue, Room 1941, Albany, New Yor^ 12210. Telephone: 
(518) 474-6442. 
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MULTI-STATE CONSORTIUM ON PERFORMANCE- BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

The Multi-State Consortium on Performance-Based Teacher 
Education was a national effort launched in 1972 and sponsored 
by the United States Off jce of Education. Thirteen states, who 
had all mandated PBE as a primary or alternative system for teacher 
education and certification, were members of the Consortium. The 
Consortium's PBTE newsletter, and Profile of the States in CBE 
helped to disseminate information on PBE \ activities . The Con- 
sortium also published a document on assessment, a monograph on 
CBE and multi-cultural education, and tw.o CB£ resource catalogues, 
The Catalogue of Teaching Skills , and A Catalogue of Concepts in 
the Pedagogical Domain . Through recent funding decisions, the 
work of the Multi-State Consortium is now beina carried on, with 
a different focus and with, increased state representation, by the 
new National Council of States on Inservice Education.' 

"a 

Fpr more inff ormation , contact: Dr. James F. Collins, Project 
Director, National Council of States on^Inservice Education, 
123 Huntington Hall", Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 132^0. 
Telephone: (315) 423-4753. 

# 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION^ PERFORMANCE-BASED EDUCATION ^ , , ^ 

Nearly three ynars aqo, the Rockefeller Foundation Fund made 
a grant to Educational Testing Service to establish a National 
Commission on Performance-Based Education* The role of the 
commission is to coordinate the varied activities in the performance 
based movement and to (1) set up policy guidelines for research 
priorities, (2) help develop specific research proposals, (3) 
coordinate and interrelate the research proposals, generate funding 
for them, and monitor their progress, {4) stimulate the conceptual- 
ization of the interrelationships among the ideas being tested, 

(5) exchange information on resea-rch problems and progress, and 

(6) disseminate the results of their efforts. 

The Commission is also creating * storehouse of information 
on teaching competence,- its measurement, and systems of training 
.for teacher competency. Their system attempts to .identify and 
evaluate the kinds of material available in terms 6f the utility 
of these materials for traininq and their specific utility for 
identifying competencies whose validity might be testec. This 
information system is open to anyone interested in PBTE. 

For more information, contact: .Frederick J. McDonald, Director, 
National Commission on PBE, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New "Jersey 08540. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PERFORMANCE- BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

The National Committee on Per formancQ-Based Teacher Education 
is part of the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion. The committee has published twenty-one monographs and 
several technical assistance papers and articles related to PBTE 
(i.e., fehe continued study of the state of the art). The 
Committee has also sponsored national and regional training- sessions 
on PBTE , provided assistance to AACTE .state associations in 
sponsoring statewide training sessions on PBTE , and cooperated 
with other agencies in promoting the study of PBTE. 

For more information, contact: Dr. Karl Massanari, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washinaton, D.C. 20036. Telephone: (202) 293-2450. 



RATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATES ON TNSERVICE EDUCATIO N 

The National Council of States on Inservice Education was 
established in January 1976 through a contract awarded to Syracuse . 
University by the Teacher Corps. The Council consists of 17 
state education agencies including the 13 which originally 
comprised the Multi-State Consortium of PBTE. 

The purpose of the Council is to facilitate communications 
between state education agencies. To this end, the council's 
activities will include publishing of a newsletter, developing 
models of collaborative interaction between state education 
agencies and Teacher Corps projects, commissioning of a series of 
monographs on issues related to inservice^educatiQn , sponsoring 
of training workshops, hosting a national conference, and establish* 
ing h center for the distribution of teacher education materials* 

For more information contact: Dr. James Collins, Project Director, 
National Council, of States on Inservice Education, 123 Huntington 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210* 



THE PBTE INFORMATION CENTER 

The PBTE Information Center, located in Washington, D.C. 
and operated by the PBTE Project of AACTE, is a center for infor- 
mation on all subjects related to PBTE* The Information Center 
contains bibliographies, lists of institutions with various kinds 
of PBTE programs, lists of consortia and other groups involved in 
the PBTE movement, and the names of resource people available in 
the United States-. Presently, the Center is working with the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education to provide services for. 
those interested in PBTE information. 

For more information, contact: Nancy Hoagland, Coordinator, 
Dissemination Center of the National Committee on PBTE of the 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 610 , *Washi<naton , D.C. 20036. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY MANPOWER P ROJECT 

The School Library Manpower Proj^^t is located in Chicago, 
Illinois, Its primary function is the administration of six 
experimental proqram models in competency-based library-media 
education « 

For further information, contact:' Robert N. Cas^ # Director, 
School Library Manpower Project, American Library Association, 
Sfi E. Huron Street , 9 Chicago , t£1 1 i nois '60611. 



SOUTHERN CONSORTIUM 

The Southern Consortium is a consort i urn of "small" institu- 
tions who develop local models of competency-based teacher educa- 
tion. They are also concerned with developing a dissemination 
program for "small" colleges " interested in CBE proqrams. 

For further information, contact: Norman Johnson, Director, 
Southern Consortium, North Carolina Central University, Durham, 
North Carolina 27707. 



TEACHER CORPS 

The purpose of the Teachers Corps is (T) to improve and 
increase educational opportunities for children in areas having 
concentrations of low-income families, and (2) to improve the 
quality and 'broaden programs of teacher education for both 
certified and inexperienced teachers. The Teachers Corps utilizes 
the communi ty , institutions of higher learning, and the local 
educational agencies. Project interns, who are predominantly., 
members of minority groups, are trai¥t£d^for two ypars- During • 
this time they spend 20% of their tiSae in the classroom, 60% in 
the public school setting, and 20% of their time in the community 
trying to gain a better understanding of the people they serve. 

For further information, contact: James Steff^nson, Teachers 
Corps, Reporters Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington, 
D.C, 20202. 
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